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Comment 


The Editor of OPERA spent three most enjoyable and instructive days 
attending the final stages of the Royal Liverpool Philharmonic Society’s 
International Singers’ Competition. During these last three days I heard 
seventeen young singers, who had reached the semi-final stage of the 
contest, for which there had been a total entry of more than 60 candi- 
dates of whom the greater percentage came from the British Isles, and 
included a few entrants from the Commonwealth, some of whom were 
already resident here studying. There was a disappointingly small foreign 
entrance—one singer from each of the following countries: America, 
Holland, Portugal, Norway, Israel, Belgium, Spain and Austria, of whom 
only three reached the semi-finals, and one the final round of the 
competition. 

The Jury, which included Eva Turner, Sir David Webster and John 
Pritchard, declared that they found the standard of musicianship and 
singing on the whole very high, and I do not think one would disagree 
with this verdict, though one might be tempted to ask just how many 
of the entrants that were heard were potential opera house material. This 
is a difficult question to answer, especially as the training (vocal, musical 
and dramatic) that most young singers receive in the musical institutions 
in this country at least, is far from satisfactory. One was amazed to 
learn that quite a high percentage of the semi-finalists, including young 
people who were still in the middle of their training for an operatic 
career, were singing with an orchestra for the first time. This was indeed 
frightening, not only for them, but for those of us who have the future of 
opera in this country at heart. 

The first three prize-winners, a twenty-four-year-old Blackpcol 
contralto, Barbara Robotham, a_ twenty-seven-year-old Welsh tenor, 
Kenneth Bowen, and a twenty-three-year-old Maltese soprano, Antoniette 
Miggiani, all receive a Covent Garden contract as part of their awards. 
(The fourth prize-winner, the twenty-eight-year-old New Zealand mezzo- 
soprano Heather Begg, and Antoniette Miggiani are incidentally both 
students of the National School of Opera.) Without wishing to appear 
churlish to Sir David Webster’s generosity in affording the three winning 
candidates the opportunity of appearing at the Royal Opera House, one 
wonders how fair it is to young beginners in the world of opera to ask 
them to meet the challenge of a London audience (and critics) so early in 
their careers. Of course, this brings us face to face with the problem that 
ever confronts us, namely that until we have one or two provincial 
operatic centres, where young singers can learn their way about the stage, 
and build up their repertories, we are in danger of losing such promising 
material as is available by (a) not giving the young artist enough oppor- 
tunities to sing, because we have such a small repertory, and because the 
London audience as a whole in any case prefers to hear international 
stars; and (b) in the few cases where perhaps a fine young talent is 
disclosed early in a singer’s career, by asking the singer to do too much 
too soon. If the first Liverpool Competition has, in addition to discover- 
ing some worth-while voices, also opened our eyes to this problem, it has 
served a most useful purpose. 
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The opening scene of Henze’s ‘Der Prinz von Homburg’ 


Two New Operas in Germany 
Henze’s ‘ Der Prinz von Homburg’ at Hamburg 
by John Warrack 


One November afternoon in 1811 Heinrich von Kleist, at the age of 
34 North Germany’s most gifted dramatist, shot himself on the shores 
of the Wannsee,.near the great military centre of Potsdam. He was the 
son of a distinguished Prussian military family but a lonely poet who 
suffered both unhappy love and the neglect of his contemporaries, most 
painfully that of Goethe. He was fired by the nationalistic excitement of 
his age yet ill-adjusted to the solidarity of feeling it demanded and to the 
army career planned for him; he contained the Romantic extremes of 
action and introversion yet found them not an extension of artistic range 
but tragically opposed forces. His failure to reconcile them seemed a 
failure of life itself, to leave no alternative but self-annihilation. 

The first of his works, Die familie Schroffenstein, already exposes 
these discords which are to become Urmotiven ; Das Kathchen von Heil- 
bronn concerns the mysterious relationship between the simple, dream- 
wrapped Swabian girl and her knightly lover ; and at the last we come to 
Kleist’s greatest work, Prinz Friedrich von Homburg, in which it can 
no longer be concealed that these opposing elements are polarities of the 
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Alfred Siercke’s sketch for the scene with the generals discussing the plan 
of the Battle of Fehrbellin 


same unresolved soul. The Prince is a dreamer but also a general in the 
army of the Elector of Brandenburg. He is carried away by the excite- 
ment of battle to the point of a heroic foray that in abandoning an 
ordered position wins the day ; yet, condemned by the Elector for military 
disobedience, he is unmanned by the fear of death. Not until the decision 
of his fate is placed in his own hands by the Elector (in whose own 
breast, we suspect, some doubts rustle) does Friedrich recognize the 
justice of his sentence and bow before it; whereupon, in a strange and, 
it is hard not to feel, somewhat contrived dénouement he is blindfolded 
and led not to execution but to forgiveness and to marriage with his 
beloved Natalie. We first discover the Prince away from his troop of 
cavalry, lying on a bank half awake, half asleep ; the play closes with his 
wondering question, ‘Is it a dream?’ drowned in the battle-cries of his 
companions-in-arms. 

But Ingeborg Bachmann’s libretto chooses to end with an earlier 
remark, ‘Only feeling can redeem us’. Though passionately drawn to this 
haunting, mysterious play—-whose very ambivalence seems to shift its 
ground as we peruse its meaning—and though responding to it with a 
very stage-worthy operatic version, she and Henze share an anxiety to 
subdue one aspect of it that makes for the unity of approach beneficial 
to a creative partnership but is perilous to this particular subject. Both 
these young artists belong to a generation in full reaction against its 
predecessor. In Henze’s case, his loathing of the lunatic nationalism and 
militarism of the Third Reich has taken the form of a removal to Italy 
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and an assertion of Italian values in his art. But, as Eliot has reminded 
us, ‘Home is where one starts from’, and the direction in which Henze 
has chosen to look is no more significant than the position from which 
his look is directed; just such a Sehnsucht nach Italien was one of the 
marks of the early German Romantics whose descendant Henze is. We 
need not be surprised to find him drawn to the most Germanic, most 
Romantic play of its era. 

Yet its militarism still sticks in the collaborators’ throat, and in 
rejecting it they have weakened the deep tension that makes this Kleist’s 
masterpiece. She writes of the pleasantly non-Teutonic atmosphere of the 
recent Jean Vilar production, and aims an anti-military remark of Kleist’s 
at the Germans’ conscience. He declares the play to be Greek in spirit, 
with a need for treatment on the lines of early 19th century Italian opera. 
The libretto accordingly responds one-sidedly to the Kleistian conflict, as 
when it comes to the two great pleas made on Friedrich’s behalf ; 
Natalie’s loving intercession remains, but the magnificent scene when, 
with a near-mutinous army supporting him, the old commander Kottwitz 
reasons with the Elector for the Prince as a military colleague, is reduced 
to a couple of lines. We now find the drama turning round a gentle 
dreamer at large in a military camp which has a weak spot for him, 
rather than round the self-questioning deutscher Hamlet which Henze 
admits him to be. 

It is, then, in such as the opening scene that the Prince is most 
intimately characterized— in music of a nocturnal beauty that, especially 
since expressed through scoring of the complex sensuousness Henze has 
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developed in Italy, takes us close indeed to the subject. The battle scenes 
are skilfully done (Henze’s sheer competence as a composer is never in 
dispute) but show that old tendency to call in the stimulus of other 
masters which suggests temporary creative insecurity. The personal 
ambivalence which drew Henze to the play in fact comes to run diagon- 
ally to its own: his score is dedicated ‘In honour of Igor Stravinsky’, he 
claims the influence of the 19th century Italian opera composers, and at 
the start of the second act he achieves a tension and even a manner 
whose nature derive fruitfully from Schoenberg. Henze’s triumph lies in 
his successful policing of these violently opposed forces into a more 
personal idiom and in the creation cf the individual atmosphere 
which every successful work of art must possess (we have come a long 
way from the Quattro Poemi, which are simply eclectic in the manner of 
a clever boy writing the essay he knows will please each particular don). 
He not only marshalls and develops these elements on which he draws in 
this new and compelling manner: he shows a new grasp of dramatic 
musical form—in Act 2, the dialogue scenes are tellingly linked and 
impelled by interludes that both summarize and prepare. His avowed 
debt to Italian opera is in fact almost as chimerical as Strauss’s to 
Mozart, for there is here a musical-dramatic logic and a lyricism that are 
at root purely Germanic. Moreover, it is not every artist who gains from 
such radical tensions as those which sprung Kleist’s art but also broke 
him. When this wonderfully gifted composer has come to know himself 


‘Der Prinz von Homburg’: the generals with the Elector (Helmut 
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more truly, there is no discernible limit to what he may show us. Already 
Der Prinz von Homburg finds him reconciling his powers. His personal 
reconciliation with his origins is still so bitterly unresolved that, unlike 
Kleist, he cannot even bear to establish both sides of the conflict in 
equal terms; and this it is that holds him from a full artistic maturity 
which may even have greatness in store. 


Hamburg’s performance was loyally prepared, with a hero in 
Vladimir Ruzdak who matched in his gentle, even soft manner that side 
of Friedrich; he sang well. Leopold Ludwig had worked hard with the 
score, and Helmut Kautner’s production was spare and direct, with one 
superbly staged scene, the battle. Out of the blackness, stabbing flashes 
of cannon-fire burned the scene on our eyeballs, while slower flares 
illuminated smaller moments of personal tragedy or struggle. 


Burt’s ‘ Volpone’ at Stuttgart 
by William Mann 


Not long ago the City Opera Club in London mounted an operatic 
version of Ben Jonson’s Volpone, by John Coombs, and I remember 
thinking what excellent material for opera it is. Boris Blacher is of the 
same mind. When his pupil, Francis Burt, demanded a subject for an 
opera Blacher suggested first The White Devil and then Volpone. Blacher, 
being a German, was thinking of Stefan Zweig’s version, which is a good 
deal altered. Burt took the Urtext, cut it judiciously, and set it. Giinther 
Rennert became interested, and eventually (after numerous delays and 
postponements while Burt revised this passage and shortened that one) 
produced it, in a German translation, at the Wiirttembergische Staats- 
theater on June 2. 

Although Burt is a Londoner (born in 1926), and has had music 
performed in the capital, his name is not familiar even to the wider 
circle of musicians, and some biographical details may not come amiss. 
At school he bid fair to make a scientist or mathematician, but after 
military service. passed instead to the Royal Academy of Music where 
he studied composition with Howard Ferguson ; in 1951 he went to Boris 
Blacher at the Hochschule in Berlin, and worked under him for three 
years, during which time he found himself being drawn to the German 
middle-of-the-road idioms, of which Blacher represents one stream. In 
1954 Burt won the Mendelssohn Scholarship and spent it in Rome, where 
he worked with Dallapiccola but did not place himself under the wing of 
dodecaphony (he has only written one dodecaphonic movement, which 
was in an otherwise tonal work and passed unremarked). He spent a year 
in London after that, and was surprised to find himself being pigeonholed, 
against his will, among the musical avant-garde. At the end of this time 
he was awarded a scholarship by the European Culture Foundation and 
settled in Vienna— whence the success of his works abroad rather than 
at home. His Jambics for orchestra has been played here several times, 
and his Espressione Orchestrale is due at Cheltenham this month. Peter 
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Pears has sung a cantata, The Skull, which Burt wrote for him. 

Volpone was in fact begun, in 1952, as a chamber opera for the 
English Opera Group, with Britten’s encouragement. When the E.0.G.’s 
prospects, at one time, seemed discouraging Burt decided to start again 
with full orchestra and a repertory opera company in mind. 


Jonson’s Volpone, as everyone knows, opens with the name- 
character himself: “Goodmorrow to the day—and next my gold’ he 
chuckles with secret glee as the curtain rises. And it is with his epilogue 
that the drama closes. Burt goes another way to work. He cuts this 
monologue and begins with the three masks and ‘Fools, they are the only 
nation’. This is not simply a bland statement of fact. Burt makes a great 
point of the commedia dell’ arte characters, and indeed of the stylization 
in the other roles. He gives to Androgyno the best and most original tune 
in the whole opera, which whenever repeated is heard with infinite, wel- 
come relief. Other goodish tunes— Mosca’s self-love aria, Volpone’s 
‘Come my Celia’—fail to match this first one in retrospect. Volpone 
joins the masks in this prologue, is heavily involved with them in all 
his dealings, and in the epilogue is heid up to ridicule by the masks— 
they are professional fools, but he and his fellows are fools too— worse, 
mere stupid, unwitting fools. Volpone is almost a tool; like Da Ponte’s 
Don Giovanni he is the failed wreck of a monumental villain — Rennert 
emphasized this by presenting Volpone as an old, tumbledown, leering, 
blotchy Schadenfroh fox, living in sordid, miserly circumstances, far 
from luxury. In Burt’s opera lightness is all, musically as well as drama- 
tically. I had always thought of Volpone as voluptuous and opulent in 
tone. Burt sets the drama enthusiastically, molto cantabile, but in a 
curiously spare, ungenerous idiom that merely doffed the hat to Jonson’s 
luxuriant verse. For me his music was a reflection of The Rake’s 
Progress and of Der Mond, though better-informed colleagues claim 
Blacher and Einem as its spiritual fathers. It is very well scored, vocally 
gratifying, builds cleverly into ensembles and up to climaxes. But music- 
ally I find it heavily in the red, taking all and— inventively — giving 
nothing. When a new situation arises, what does Burt do to give thanks 
for a dramatic present? He gets a dummy accompaniment going, puts a 
dry but vocal melody on top of it, and works on. You never feel that the 
task bores him, but he never makes you feel involved or even affected. 
And if this is what he wants, then he needs to put stronger, more 
authoritative ideas into his tunes and rhythms. However, this is his first 
opera, and very ably contrived. Perhaps the fourth or fifth will be a 
masterpiece. 

Rennert produced it vivaciously in a sleazy Dreigroschenoper 
manner, to sets by Leni Bauer-Ecsy that combined evocation and wildly 
unsuitable style. Heinrich Pflanzl bawled the title role rapaciously ; 
Gerhard Unger gave a spirited, slimy, down-at-heel account of Mosca. 
Bonario was caricatured as a protesting junior Blimp ; Celia was a nothing. 
English people ought to know what a compatriot is doing in opera, 
particularly since he does it capably; and so I hope that Rennert will 
bring this Volpone to Glyndebourne, or that the New Opera Company 
will give it a hearing. IT wish I thought it a more intriguing opera. 
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Collecting Programmes and Playbills 
by Rodney M. D. Bennett 


Some time ago in these pages the Editor and Joan Cross described 
their hobby of collecting operatic stamps. I also have a ‘sideline’ hobby 
which I find just as fascinating ; collecting old playbills and programmes, 
and similar relics of the operatic past. Playbills have been issued by 
London theatres since the eighteenth century. A considerable number 
from the nineteenth century have survived, and these are quite easy to 
obtain. Some of them decorate the walls of the stalls bar at Covent 
Garden, and also several pubs nearby, notably the ‘Nag’s Head’ in Floral 
Street. Most nineteenth century bills are about six inches wide, or twice 
this and folded down the middle, and vary in length from eight to 
eighteen inches, the older ones being the shortest. Each bill advertises 
one specific performance, giving full cast list and many other details, 
including notes about future performances, details of the scenery, and 
seat prices. They are mostly printed in heavy black type, on thick hand- 
made paper, which is very durable and explains why so many have 
survived. 

Many of them are of little interest today. Those naming forgotten 
works, by forgotten composers, with forgotten artists, are very common, 
not worth much, and rather dull. A collector must know what he wants 
and be discriminating, or he will waste a lot of money and find himself 
burdened with an excess of unwanted paper. The oldest bill in my 
collection is dated 1800, and announces a performance of Harlequin’s 
Tour at Covent Garden. I keep this as a relic of the first theatre there. 
The oldest operatic bill I have announces a performance ‘for the Benefit of 
Mr Kelly, Stage Manager, of Mozart’s highly popular Italian Opera, // 
Don Giovanni’. This was on May 18, 1818. (Michael Kelly was the 
remarkable Irishman who had a varied career in the theatre, starting out 
as a singer. He created the role of Don Basilio in Figaro, and left a lively 
volume of memoirs.) This benefit performance was typical for those days 
in that it did not just begin and end with the opera; there was also the 
overture to Die Zauberfléte to start with, and afterwards ‘a melodramatic 
Romance in three acts, called The Magpie’, and finally ‘a Grand Splendid 
Historical Ballet’. So the audience really got their money’s worth. Seat 
prices were: Boxes 7s. Pit 3s. 6d. Gallery 2s. 


I have found that the most fruitful decade for Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane playbills is that between 1820 and 1830. For most of this 
period the composer Henry Bishop was a leading figure in the manage- 
ment of both these theatres, and after the London premiére of Der 
Freischiitz at Covent Garden in 1824 Weber was all the rage. It some- 
times seems as if this opera, or Oberon, must have been performed every 
other night. Bishop’s own operas also received some attention, particu- 
larly Clari, which had its premiére in 1823, and is remembered by the 
song ‘Home, sweet home’. But his most notorious contributions were his 
‘arrangements’ of continental operas for the English stage. He was 
particularly fond of maltreating Mozart, and one of my favourite bills 
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announces a performance in 1827 of: 
THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 
The Music selected chiefly from Mozart's Operas 
— the new music by Mr Bishop. 
A travelling German, Prince Puckler-Muskau, saw this production, and 
has left a description giving some idea what the ‘arrangement’ involved: 

You will hardly believe me when I tell you that neither the Count, the 

Countess, nor Figaro sang; these parts were given to mere actors, and 

their principal songs, with some little alteration to the words, were sung 

by other singers; to add to this the Gardner roared out some interpolated 
popular English songs, which suited Mozart’s music just as pitch-plaster 
would suit the face of Venus de’ Medici. 

Another of Bishop’s enterprises was a production of The Barber of 
Seville adapted from the versions by both Rossini and Salieri, with his 
own additions of course. I have a vill announcing this too. As the century 
moved on and bills became larger, fewer people kept them, and so they 
tend to be rarer, but still not uncommon. There are many great names 
to look out for, such as Adelaide Kemble, Santley, Patti, Jenny Lind, 
Mario, and Grisi. 

The oldest programme I have is for a performance of Rossini’s 
Semiramide at Drury Lane about 1870. This is the same size as a Covent 
Garden programme today, but consists of only four pages, giving the 
cast and details of some future performances. On the back there is an 
advertisement: 

This Programme is Perfumed 
with 
NAPOLEON PRICE’S 
OPERA BOUQUET 
A refreshing, lasting Perfume. 
But unfortunately it has not lasted until today! 

Covent Garden programmes from the end of the nineteenth century 
on are quite common, and those containing names of the great singers of 
the ‘golden age’ who were heard there are fairly easily come by. My aim 
is to obtain one programme for every season since 1890, or earlier, and 
of course any others of especial interest, such as those issued at Galas, 
premiéres and other important occasions. The silken programmes issued 
at some Galas are always worth having, but very expensive. 

The prospectuses which used to be issued giving details for the whole 
season contain a mine of information. I have the one for the 1849 
Covent Garden season. This is a well printed, sixteen page, quarto-size 
booklet, giving details of repertory and cast. There is a paragraph which 
shows a welcome reaction from the days of Bishop: 

In Compliance with a very general wish, the performance of Ballets will 

be confined to short Divertissments, and to those incidental to Operas; it 

having been found that the strict adherence to the rules originally laid 
down at this theatre, of giving works as they were written by their 

Composers, and without mutilation, occupies so much of the evening as to 

leave no time for extended choreographic representations. 

The last page gives prices for subscription tickets for 44 performances. 
A box would be between 125 and 250 guineas, while a stall seat was £35. 

How and where are these items to be obtained? They have to be 

searched for. Any antique or second-hand book shop is a possibility, and 
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I rarely pass one without making an enquiry. The result is more often 
than not fruitless, and I have spent the best part of a day hunting round 
with little to show for it at the end. My happiest hunting ground is in 
and around Charing Cross Road. Two shops here which specialize in 
this field, and at the time of writing have a good and varied stock, are 
Travis & Emery in Cecil Court, and Barry Duncan’s piled-up first-floor 
room by the side of Wyndham’s Theatre. 

What sort of prices have to be paid? They vary from shop to shop, 
and sometimes depend on one’s bargaining skill. Some dealers charge 
less when several items are bought at once. Playbills generally range 
from 5s. to three guineas, though they should not cost more than 10s. 
unless there is something unusual on them, such as a premiére or a début 
by a great artist. Programmes range from half-a-crown, or if they are 
very recent, even less. At the other end of the scale silken programmes 
may easily be five guineas. When shopping always take your time; a 
pile of bills cannot be sorted through in five minutes, and a random 
selection will usually mean money wasted. 

Do not forget to include in your collection the cream of today’s 
performances. A Callas/Stignani Norma or a centenary Don Carlos will 
be valuable in years to come. And you will always be able to show them 
to the next generation, and say: 

‘Ah, there aren’t any really great singers now, like there used to be.’ 





‘La Commedia é finita °—Tonio or Canio ? 


Writing of Covent Garden's Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci 
in our February number, Philip Hope-Wallace declared that ‘it is surely 
monstrous of Signor Zeffirelli to take away from Canio his heart-broken 
“La commedia é finita” and get Tonio to hiss it instead’. In April Sgr 
Zeffirelli replied with a letter in which he suggested: 

‘This phrase is the natural conclusion of the prologue. Leoncavallo 
knew what he wanted better than all of us: that line is given by him to 
Tonio (see original orchestral score). It became a habit to have the tenor 
speak it at the request of Caruso when he did Canio for the first time.’ 

Mr Hope-Wallace’s answer pointed out that at Coyent Garden the 
tenor had now recaptured the line from the baritone; a letter we have 
since received from Sgr Zeffirelli made it clear that this occurred at one 
performance only, against his wishes, and that the episode had been 
regretted. 

Nevertheless, after many years confusion still reigns on the main 
point: to whom does the opera’s final line properly belong? John W. 
Klein, one of the few authorities on Leoncavallo and the author of a 
centenary article on the composer (OPERA, March 1958), supports Zeffirelli. 
The words, he says, were given to Tonio in the original score, and he 
continues : 

Leoncavallo may, in fact, have been induced by Caruso to transfer 
them to Canio, for he did tend to be rather subservient to the great 
singer. Nevertheless, I very much doubt whether it was Caruso who 
started the fashion of the tenor singing this extremely grateful phrase. In 


Frederic Weatherby’s excellent English translation of the libretto (which 
was completed only a year after the first performance of Pagliacci and 
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which met with the composer’s enthusiastic approval) it is Canio who 

sings ‘The comedy is ended’. 

In 1924, whilst touring Italy with the purpose of hearing little-known 
Catalani operas, I had the pleasure of meeting Signora Leoncavallo. She 
told me that her husband (who was really a more subtle psychologist than 
is generally recognised) preferred the original version, as Canio was 
obviously too overcome by anguish and despair to be able to sing or speak 
the words convincingly. 

Naturally the first Tonio, Victor Maurel, had (in accordance with 
Leoncavallo’s wishes) sung the phrase, and subsequently always insisted 
on singing it. However, I can sympathize with Mr Hope-Wallace, tor the 
words when assigned to Canio can be extraordinarily effective from a 
dramatic rather than a psychological point of view. 

Finally, it is well to remember that Leoncavallo, though a very gifted 
man, was also a weak one and easily swayed by influential singers. As his 
prestige diminished, he was inclined to make more and more concessions. 
But, in his heart of hearts, he surely wished Tonio to end the opera with 
the cynical ‘La commedia é finita!’— Tonio, the mischief-maker, to whom 
the whole ghastly business has been, after all, only a comedy. 

Our Milan correspondent, Claudio Sartori, confirms that the words 
are allotted to Tonio in the score which was printed with Leoncavallo’s 
approval ; it is held at Casa Sonzogno and in this version issued by them 
to conductors. Moreover, he stresses that the phrase is properly not 
spoken but sung on eight B naturals, divided by a pause—‘La commedia 

. & finita’. Sgr Sartori adds that though the tradition is that it was 
Caruso who first took over the phrase, no one seems to know when this 
happened. He has found no reference in the contemporary Italian news- 
papers, and wonders whether the great tenor made his first performance 


of the opera at the Metropolitan the occasion for the change. 





Sadler’s Wells Season, 1959-60 


Artists who appeared with the company in London and/or on tour : 

Sopranos: Patricia Bartlett, June Bronhill, Marie Collier, Nancy Creighton, 
Anne Edwards, Victoria Elliott, Elizabeth Fretwell, Lily Gribbin, Rita Hunter, 
Ava June, Marion Lowe, Celine Murphy, Margaret Nisbett, Rosina Raisbeck, 
Deirdree Thurlow, Judith Pierce, Suzanne Steele, Joan Stuart, Marion Stud- 
holme, Estelle Valery. 

Mezzo Sopranos: Edith Coates, Barbara Howitt, Patricia Kern, Patricia 
Johnson, Anna Pollak, Olwen Price, Ann Robson, Monica Sinclair, Sheila 
Rex, Catherine Wilson. 

Tenors : William Aitken, Charles Craig, Alan Crofoot, George Chitty, Gerald 
Davies, Ronald Dowd, Peter Grant, Gwilym Jones, Rowland Jones, John 
Kentish, John Larsen, William McAlpine, Kenneth Macdonald, Kevin Miller, 
Raymond Nilsson, Brychan Powell, Joseph Powell, Alberto Remedios, Tom 
Swift, Thomas Round, Jon Weaving, Alexander Young. 

Baritones : John Cameron, Denis Dowling, Bryan Drake, Peter Glossop, Gwyn 
Griffiths, John Hargreaves, Raimund Herincx, Ronald Maconaghie, John 
Lawrence, Julian Moyle, John Heddie Nash, Frederick Sharp, Eric Shilling, 
Evan Thomas. 

Basses : Harold Blackburn, Owen Brannigan, Stanley Clarkson, Howell Glynne, 
Leon Greene, John Holmes, Donald McIntyre, Stanislav Pieczora, Roger 
Stalman, David Ward. 

Conductors : John Barker, Bryan Balkwill, Warwick Braithwaite, Colin Davis, 
Alexander Gibson, Reginald Goodall, Charles Groves, Michael Moores, 
Charles Mackerras, William Reid, James Robertson, Vilem Tausky, Alexander 
Faris. 
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Producers: Dennis Arundeil, Keith Beattie, Anthony Besch, Douglas Craig, 
John Donaldson, Charles Hickman, Powell Lloyd, Michel St Denis, Wendy 
Toye. 


Repertory 

(a) Opera: 

ANDREA CHENIER (13 perfs.; 9 London, 4 Tour): Elliott, Pollak, Price, 
Robson; Craig, Dowling, Glossop, Nash/Fawcett; Tausky; Besch. 

LA BOHEME (17 perfs.; 2 London, 15 Tour): Edwards, Dunne/Fretwell; 
Aitken/Craig, Griffiths, Maconaghie/Moyle, Blackburn/MclIntyre, Braithwaite; 
Craig. 

CINDERELLA (44 perfs.; 18 London, 1 R.M., 22 Tour, 3 Abroad): Kern/ 
Howitt/Johnson/Wilson, Creighton/Gribbin/Kells, Pollak/Robson/Manning; 
Young/Davies/Miller, Dowling/Nash, Glynne/Shilling, Clarkson/Greene; Balk- 
will/Barker; Craig. 

DON GIOVANNI (20 perfs.; 8 London, 12 Tour): Pierce, Edwards/June/ 
Stuart, Creighton/Murphy/Kells; Remedios, Herincx/Hargreaves, Griffiths/E. 
Thomas, Blackburn/Holmes, Clarkson/Pieczora/Greene; Davis/Robertson; 
Donaldson. : 

DON PASQUALE (5 perfs.; 4 London, 1 R.M.): Studholme; Macdonald, 
Dowling, Shilling; Moores; Besch. 

DUKE BLUEBEARD’S CASTLE (6 perfs.; 6 London): Elliott; Ward; Goodall; 
Toye. 

FIDELIO (5 perfs.; 5 London): Fretwell, June/Edwards; B. Powell/Dowd, 
Swift, Herincx/Hargreaves, Ward, Clarkson; Davis; Lloyd. 

FLYING DUTCHMAN (14 perfs.; 10 London, 1 R.M., 3 Abroad): Fretwell/ 
Raisbeck/Stuart, Scaife; Aitken/McAlpine, Blackburn/Shilling, Ward; Gibson/ 
Groves/Reid; Arundell. 

HANSEL AND GRETEL (7 perfs.; 7 London): Studholme/Kells, Bartlett, 
Pollak, Rex; Hargreaves; Moores; Donaldson. 

KATYA KABANOVA (5 perfs.; 5 London): Collier, Studholme, Sinclair; 
Aitken, McAlpine, Miller, Moyle, Pieczora; Mackerras; Arundell. 

MADAME BUTTERFLY (10 perfs.; 6 London, 4 Tour): Collier/Elliott, 
Pollak/Robson; McAlpine/Craig, Hargreaves/Griffiths; Balkwill/Gibson; 
Donaldson. 

MARRIAGE OF FIGARO (27 perfs.; 15 London, 1 R.M., 11 Tour) : Edwards/ 
Pierce, Studholme/Creighton, Kern/Robson, Scaife; Méiller/R. Williams, 
Dowling/Cameron/Griffiths, Hargreaves/Herincx, Clarkson/Blackburn; Moores; 
Donaldson. 

THE MOON AND SIXPENCE (5 perfs.; 4 London, 1 Tour): Fretwell, 
Nisbett, Coates, Pollak; Jones, Grant, Hargreaves, Brannigan, A. Delaney; 
Moores; Hall. 

PEARL FISHERS (6 perfs.; 6 London) : Bronhill/June; Craig, Glossop, Drake; 
Tausky; Besch. : 
TANNHAUSER (21 perfs.; 8 London, 13 Tour): Stuart/Pierce/Raisbeck, 
Collier/Stuart/Elliott; Dowd/Aitken, Herincx/Lawrence/Glossop, Ward/Piec- 
zora/Clarkson; Davis/Robertson; Besch. 

TOSCA (4 perfs.; 4 London): Collier; Craig, Glossop, Blackburn; Davis; 
Arundell. 

CEDIPUS REX (12 perfs.; 7 London, 5 Abroad): Sinclair; Dowd, Remedios, 
Herincx, Ward/Stalman; Davis; St Denis. 

(b) Operetta: 

DIE FLEDERMAUS (41 perfs.; 41 Tour): Bartlett/Elliott/Stuart, Kells/Nis- 
bett/Studholme, Kern/Pollak/Robson; Grant/Miller, Davies/R. Jones/Powell, 
Dowling/Herincx/Nash, Fawcett/Hargreaves/Sharp/Shilling/E. Thomas, Draper/ 
Glynne/Thornett; Reid/Braithwaite; Toye. 

MERRY WIDOW (127 perfs.; 23 London S.W., 90 London Coliseum, 14 
Tour): Bronhill/Stuart/Valery, Lowe/Thurlow, Rex; Grant/Larsen/Round/ 
Weaving, R. Jones/Nilsson/Swift, Chitty/Kentish, Dowling/Sharp, Glynne/ 
Greene, G. Jones/Miller; Barker/Moores/Reid; Hickman. 

ORPHEUS IN THE UNDERWORLD (55 perfs.; 27 London, 28 Tour): 
Bronhill, Carpenter, Nisbett, Steele, Thurlow, Pollak/Morey, Rex/Manning; 
Crofoot, Miller, Weaving, Shilling, Greene; Faris; Toye. 
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THE LAND OF SMILES (34 perfs.; 34 London Coliseum): Fretwell/Stuart, 
Bronhill/Thurlow, Howitt; Craig/Dowd, Dowling, Sharp, Greene, G. Jones; 
beg ey Hickman. 

* R.M.= Special performances for Sir Robert Mayer’s “Your opera nights’ 
(The Editor wishes to express his thanks to Mr Peter Heming, of Sadler’s 
Wells, who checked the above.) 





NEWS 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Covent Garden. The season by the Stockholm Opera opens on August 29 
with a performance of Un Ballo in Maschera with Birgit Nilsson as Amelia, 
Ragnar Ulfung as Gustavus, and Erik Saeden as Anckerstroem; there will be 
further performances on August 31, September 3 and 6. Der fliegende 
Hollander, with Sigurd Bjoerling, Set Svanholm, Siw Ericsdotter, follows on 
August 30, with repeat performances on September 2, 8 and 10. Aniara will 
be performed on September | and 7; and Alcina with Elisabeth Séderstrém, 
Margareta Hallin, and Kerstin Meyer on September 5, 7 and 9. 

The Ring begins on September 16, and the dates of the rest of the first 
cycle are the 21, 26 and 30; the second cycle will be October 3, 4, 6 and 8. 
Margaret Harshaw sings the first cycle Briinnhilde, Birgit Nilsson the second. 
Wolfgang Windgassen sings both Siegmund and Siegfried, Hans Hotter the 
Walkure Wotan and the Wanderer, Hermann Uhde the Rheingold Wotan and 
Gunther, Richard Holm Loge, Gerhard Stolze Mime, Otakar Kraus Alberich, 
Amy Shuard Sieglinde and Gutrune, Ursula Boese, Fricka and Waltraute, 
Gottlob Frick Hagen, David Ward Fasolt and Hunding, Michael Langdon 
Fafner, Marga H6ffgen Erda, Joan Carlyle Waldvogel, Una Hale Freia. 
Conductor Rudolf Kempe. 

The season by the Handel Opera Society opens on July 5 with Hercules, 
which will be sung by Jacqueline Delman, Johanna Peters, Monica Sinclair, 
John Dobson, Forbes Robinson, and Bryan Drake. Ande Anderson is the 
producer, and Ralph Koltai the designer. There will be a second performance 
on July 8. Radamisto will be given on July 6, 7 and 9, sung by Margaret 
Lensky, Arda Mandikian, Jennifer Vyvyan, Josephine Veasey, Owen Brannigan, 
and Raimund Herincx. Douglas Craig will be the producer, and Carl Toms the 
designer. Charles Farncombe will conduct both operas. 

Kentish Opera Group’s 1960 season will consist of performances of The 
Magic Flute (July 9, 13, 15) and a double bill comprising the first stage 
performance in this country of Menotti’s The Old Maid and the Thief and 
the first performance in English of Rossini’s Signor Bruschino (July 14 and 16). 
Colin Graham is producing the Mozart and Rossini operas, Ande Anderson 
the Menotti. Audrey Langford will be the conductor. 

Royal Academy of Music. A new full-length opera by Phyllis Tate, 
The Lodger, with libretto by David Franklin adapted from the novel by 
Mrs Belloc-Lowndes, will have its first performance on July 14, with further 
performances on July 15, 18, and 19. 

Oxford University Opera Club has chosen Alan Bush’s Men of Black- 
moor for its annual production. This will be the work’s British premiére, and 
it will be performed on November 30, December 1, 2, and 3. Professor 
Westrup will be the conductor, and Richard Crossley the producer. 

Promenade Concerts, Royal Albert Hall, London. During the Promenade 
concert season, which opens on July 23, a number of well-known singers will 
be making appearances, and there will also be a concert performance of 
Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex on August 23 conducted by Colin Davis with 
Patricia Johnson, Ronald Dowd, Alberto Remedios, Roger Stalman and 
Raimund Herincx, with the B.B.C. Men’s Chorus and the Sadler’s Wells Men’s 
Chorus. Details of items of special interest to opera-goers are as follows: 

Amy Shuard singing ‘In questa reggia’ from Turandot (July 23); Annelies 
Kupper singing the Strauss Four Last Songs (July 27); Joan Sutherland in the 
“Mad scene’ from / Puritani (August 1) and arias from Alcina and ‘Regnava 
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nel silenzio’ (August 13); Nadine Sautereau in Four Berlioz Songs (August 2); 
The Creation with Mary Wells, William Herbert and Kim Borg (August 3); 
Joan Carlyle singing Anne Trulove’s scena and aria from The Rake’s Progress 
(August 8); Jeanette Sinclair and Charles Craig in Berlioz’s Grande Messe 
des Morts (August 16); Peter Pears singing the Britten Nocturne (August 19); 
Elisabeth Séderstrém singing Mozart and another aria (August 20); Sylvia 
Fisher in Five Songs for Orchestra (Wagner) (August 22) and the closing scene 
from G6étterddmmerung (September 3)—this latter concert is one of four 
in which the orchestra will be that of the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden; 
Joyce Barker singing the ‘Abscheulicher’ (August 26); Gilbert and Sullivan 
evening with Marie Collier, Marjorie Thomas, Richard Lewis, John Cameron 
and Owen Brannigan (August 27); Grace Hoffman and Richard Lewis singing 
Mahler’s ‘Das Lied von der Erde’ (August 30); Janet Baker singing Sosostris’s 
aria from Tippett’s The Midsummer Marriage (August 31); The Verdi Requiem 
with Ivana Tosini, Anna Maria Rota, Nikola Nikolov and Raffaele Arié 
(September 5); Josephine Veasey singing Joan of Arc’s Farewell (Tchaikovsky) 
(September 7); Monica Sinclair singing Berlioz’s ‘La Captive’ (September 12); 
Constance Shacklock (September 17). 

Welsh National Opera. John Moody has been appointed Director of 
Productions, and his first assignment will be Arvel Hughe’s Serch ywr Doctor 
(Love's the Doctor) to a libretto by Saunders-Lewis, based on Moliére. It has 
been commissioned by the Welsh Committee of the Arts Council for this year’s 
Eisteddfod, and will have its first performance at the Eisteddfod Pavilion, 
Cardiff, on August 1. 

The company’s autumn season will open at Llandudno, and then continue 
in Cardiff (October 31) when the first production in this country of Verdi's 
La Battaglia di Legnano will be given. The work will be sung in an English 
translation by Mr Moody and his wife. The season will also include Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s May Night, and Naucco. All operas will be produced by Mr Moody. 


AMERICA 


Metropolitan, New York. The fourth new production next season 
(Nabucco, Turandot and L’Elisir d’ Amore have already been announced) will 
be Flotow’s Martha which will be sung in an English translation by Ann 
Ronell. It will be conducted by Nino Verchi and produced by Carl Ebert. 
The cast will include Victoria de los Angeles. Rosalind Elias, Richard Tucker, 
Giorgio Tozzi, and Lorenzo Alvary. The casts for the other new productions 
are as follows: Nabucco, which will open the season on October 24, Cornell 
MacNeil, Leonie Rysanek, Rosalind Elias, Eugenio Fernandi, Cesare Siepi; 
conductor Thomas Schippers, producer Giinther Rennert; scenery and cos- 
tumes Teo Otto and Wolfgang Roth; L’Elisir d’ Amore, which will be heard in 
late November, Elisabeth Séderstrém, Cesare Valletti, Frank Guarrera, Fer- 
nando Corena; conductor Fausto Cleva; producer Nathaniel Merrill; scenery 
and costumes by Robert O’Hearn; Turandot, which will be heard early in 1961, 
Birgit Nilsson, Anna Moffo, Franco Corelli; conductor Dimitri Mitropoulos; 
producer Yoshio Aoyaman; scenery and costumes Cecil Beaton. In addition to 
these four new productions there will be revivals of Alcestis with Eileen 
Farrell, Elektra with Inge Borkh, Tannhduser (in the Paris version), Boris 
Godunov (in the Shostakovich version), and Arabella. Twenty-four works in 
all are announced, of which five (Alcestis, Arabella, Boris, Martha and 
W ozzeck) will be sung in English. 

Carnegie Hall. Last February The American Opera Society gave Poulenc’s 
La Voix Humaine its American premiére. Like his previous Dialogue des 
Carmélites this work shows Poulenc’s serious side. The composer eschews 
the spoofing style of Les Biches to adopt a discrete impressionism, with the 
orchestra rarely welling up and never covering the words. The harmonic 
idiom is chiefly diatonic. Around the germinal ninth cord, appogiatura-like 
figures wind. The voice is given a melodic treatment approaching everyday 
conversation. As in Pelléas the orchestra does not interpret the words, but 
forms a web of sound with a fairly static continuum of feeling. By its restraint, 
clarity and unfaltering style, La Voix Humaine stands at the top of Poulenc’s 
production. 
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Jean Cocteau’s play is a solo tour de force about a nervous and unhappy 
woman who senses that she is losing her lover. The scene is her bedroom; 
the action takes place through the telephone. She talks pleadingly with the 
lover, suffers frequent interruptions from the party line. Cocteau sustains 
tension without a plot by breaking the verbal flow into a nervous staccato. 
The woman catches her lover in a damning lie, yet is unable to break with 
him. The masochistic streak in her is suggested in a passage where she half- 
admits to him that she has found him out but this only increases her love for 
him. At one point the monologue comments on the telephone’s capacity to 
wound: ‘If you didn’t love me, the telephone would become an appalling 
weapon.’ At the end she drops the receiver with a cry of ‘I love you, I love 
you’, and the curtain falls without there being in the whole opera one full- 
blown climax. 

For this piece a close affinity between composer and librettist was needed 
and forthcoming. Poulenc and Cocteau have known each other for nearly 
half a century since their first collaboration in 1919 with the three ‘Cocades’ 
poems. 

The soprano in the American Opera premiére was Denise Duval. Visually 
appealing and credible in this role which she created, she sang with sureness 
and mastery. Hers is that thin French opéra comique voice which can belt 
out the high notes fortissimo but lacks fullness and warmth. She was in 
great form. 

For a curtain-raiser the Society gave us that ebullient trifle Les Mamelles 
de Tirésias. Again Denise Duval, this time in the role of a feminist who 
renounces womanly ways (including child-bearing). Her fine interpretation of 
Terese is too well known from the recording for me to enlarge on its manifold 
excellencies. The supporting cast fared less well. Martial Singher played the 
husband as if he did not appreciate the role and sang the prologue with 
uncertain intonation. One remembered longingly the comic and intensely 
musical husband of Peter Pears at Aldeburgh. Special mention should go 
to Donald Gramm for making the Gendarme such a blustering fellow. The 
rest failed to achieve the requisite style through too broad clowning. 

The Society, which usually adheres to the strict concert version in its 
productions, relaxed to the extent of giving us a tiny stagelette on the left for 
Les Mamelles and a perfunctory bedroom for La Voix Humaine. Georges 
Prétre conducted both works with feeling and precision, although I thought 
parts of Les Mamelles could have done with more vigorous tempi. The 
orchestra played cleanly and expressively. Walter Davidson 


Amato Opera Theatre staged a performance of Luisa Miller at the Town 
Hall recently. Dolores Mari sang the title role, Jerry Lo Monaco was Rodolfo, 
and Anthony Amato the conductor. 


New York City Opera. The autumn season will open on September 29 
with a double bill comprising Monteverdi's Orfeo and Dallapiccola’s // 
Prigioniero, both conducted by Leopold Stokowski and produced by 
Christopher West. 

Actors’ Opera, a non-profit making organization, which relies on volun- 
tary contributions for its existence, recently staged a production of Euryanthe, 
the work's first performance in New York since 1915. 


Mannes College Opera Workshop recently staged a triple bill comprising 
a new one-act opera by Barber, A Hand of Bridge, with libretto by Menotti, 
Milhaud’s Fiesta, and Ibert’s Angélique. 


Baltimore. A double bill at Peabody Hall introduced James Cohn’s new 
opera, Fall of the City (adapted from the radio play by Archibald MacLeish), 
and The Old Maid and the Thief. Laszlo Halasz conducted both works. 


Fort Worth. Manon and // Trovatore were the season's two last produc- 
tions. Different in style as these works are, they both resulted in highly 
effective performances. Rudolf Kruger’s conducting was especially felicitous. 
and Irving Guttman, a gifted young Canadian producer, guided stage action 
and soloists well. Manon and Des Grieux were strikingly conceived in their 
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dramatic import and beautifully sung by Beverly Bower and John McCollum. 
Richard Torigi’s virile baritone and imposing countenance were well suited 
to the swaggering Lescaut. // Trovatore was one of the very finest in the 
Fort Worth Opera’s fourteen seasons. Claramae Turner, with her sumptuous 
mezzo, excellently produced in all registers, is possibly the best Azucena in 
the United States today. Her interpretation of the vengeful gypsy-woman was 
imbued with stunning dramatic impact, yet the vocal line had sustained beauty 
and impeccable phrasing in every bar. Ellen Faull was a very good Leonora; 
her gleaming head-tones gave poignancy to a deeply felt conception. Charles 
O'Neill, the youthful American tenor, holds great promise as Manrico. His is 
a ringing voice of heroic timbre and vast range, with slight deviations from 
pitch at times, but, at his best, this fabulously endowed singer is able to achieve 
heights of stentorian vocal splendour and dramatic intensity. With the finely 
etched portrayal of Count Di Luna Richard Torigi confirmed once more his 
distinguished artistry. Each of the eight scenes had strongly evocative sets by 
Peter Wolf. Glynn Ross’s superb production could have been influenced by a 
significant thought by the late Stanislavsky: ‘Operatic music must subordinate 
itself to the laws of the stage. These laws mean, that every stage-performance 
is action and, therefore, must be active... .” Serge Saxe 


San Antonio. The 16th annual Grand Opera Festival this year consisted 
of performances of Un Ballo in Maschera, Nabucco, Faust and Tosca. The 
artists included Leonie Rysanek (Amelia), Frances Yeend (Abigaille), Nadine 
Conner (Marguerite), Dorothy Kirsten (Tosca), Richard Tucker (Riccardo), 
Nicolai Gedda (Faust), Walter Fredericks (Cavaradossi), Giuseppe Valdengo 
(Nabucco), Igor Gorin (Renato), Robert Weede (Scarpia), Yi-Kwei Sze 
(Zaccaria), Norman Treigle (Mephistopheles). The conductor was Victor 
Alessandro; the orchestra the San Antonio Symphony. 


San Francisco. The winter-spring season by the Cosmopolitan Opera 
Company opened with a performance of Boris Godunov with Cesare Siepi in 
the title role, Ferrucio Mazzoli as Pimen, Fernando Corena as Varlaam, 
Frances Bible as Marina, Richard Cassilly as Dimitri, and Norman Kelley as 
Shuisky. This was followed by Lucia di Lammermoor (Gianna d’Angelo, 
Flaviano Labé, Renato Capecchi, Mazzoli), Turandot (Birgit Nilsson, Dorothy 
Warenskjold, Labo), L’Elisir d’ Amore (Garfi, Corena, Capecchi), Madama 
Butterfly (Antonietta Stella, Labd, Cornell MacNeil), Tosca (Stella, Labo, Mac- 
Neil), Rigoletto (D’Angelo, Barry Morell, MacNeil), La Bohéme (Margherita 
Roberti, Daniele Barioni, Capecchi, Mazzoli), // Barbiere di Siviglia (D’Angelo, 
Cesare Valletti, Capecchi, Corena, Patacchi), and J] Trovatore (Roberti, Irene 
Kramarich, Jussi Bjoerling, MacNeil). The season ended with Faust with 
Pavel Lisitsian making a guest appearance as Valentine. Bjoerling sang Faust, 
Warenskjold Marguerite, and Norman Treigle Mephistopheles. All the 
performances were conducted by Carlo Moresco and produced by Glynn Ross. 


The 1960 autumn season by the San Francisco Opera is due to open on 
September 16 with Tosca sung by Renata Tebaldi, Giuseppe Zampieri, Tito 
Gobbi, Salvatore Baccaloni; Silvio Varviso will be the conductor, Paul Hager 
the producer. The season will include the first west-coast performances of 
Wozzeck with Geraint Evans in the title role, Brenda Lewis as Marie, Richard 
Lewis as the Drum Major; conductor Leopold Ludwig, producer Hager, 
designer Leni Bauer-Ecsy; the first production by the company of La Son- 
nambula with Anna Moffo, Nicola Monti, Giorgio Tozzi, conductor Francesco 
Molinari-Pradelli, producer Dino Yannopoulos, designer Elemer Nagy; and 
revivals of La Fanciulla del West (Dorothy Kirsten, Sandor Konya, Gobbi, 
conductor Molinari-Pradelli, producer Yannopoulos), and Lohengrin (Sena 
Jurinac, Irene Dalis, Konya, Robert Anderson, Kurt Boehme, conductor 
Molinari-Pradelli, producer Yannopoulos). The repertory will further include 
Die Frau ohne Schatten, Simone Boccanegra, Rosenkavalier, La Bohéme, Cosi 
fan tutte, La Traviata, Carmen, Aida, and Gianni Schicchi. Artists, in addition 
to those already mentioned, will include Mary Costa, Sylvia Stahlmann, 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Marianne Schech, Jean Madeira, Lorenzo Alvary, 
Frank Guarrera, Paul Schoeffler, Jan Peerce, Robert Weede, Jon Vickers, and 
Mario Zanasi. Kurt Herbert Adler, the company’s general director, will 
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conduct Cosi fan tutte and the other conductors for the season will be Leopold 
Ludwig, Francesco Molinari-Pradelli, and Silvio Varviso. The season will 
continue in San Francisco until October 27, and then the company will move 
to Los Angeles until November 16. 





The heads of the three leading American opera companies — Rudolf Bing 
(Metropolitan), Kurt Herbet Adler (San Francisco), and Carol Fox (Chicago) 
— met in New York some little time ago to discuss the possibility of forming 
an association to strengthen the position of operatic management in the U.S.A. 
A joint Press release at the end of the meetings set forth the first purpose of 
the proposed association, which would be to facilitate exchange of information 
in the following fields : 

1. Labour.—Upon request, each member would furnish the others with 

relevant information on contracts and labour problems. 

2. Repertory—Each member would furnish the others with proposed 
repertory. 

3. Tours.—When a member contemplates a tour, it would furnish the 
others with itinerary and repertory. 

4. Artists—Each member would furnish the others with a list of major 
artists and periods of engagement. In the event any member terminated 
contract with an artist for reason of breach of contract, or should an 
artist fail to fulfil his contractual obligations, the member would notify 
the other members of the circumstances. 


The new association would propose to share travel fare of artists appear- 
ing with more than one company and would discuss exchange of scenery and 
costumes on a rental basis. 

Finally, the new association would encourage national publicity to further 
general interest in operatic production in the United States. The members also 
would mutually support each other in connection with legislation deemed to 
be in the best interest of opera in this country. Representatives of members 
of the association would meet periodically to discuss these and other matters of 
common interest. 

The American Guild of Musical Artists, in a statement published at the 
end of May, criticized some of the particulars reached by the three opera 
heads, particularly the suggestion that the opera companies should reveal to 
each other the fees of the artists they engage, which, the Guild suggested, 
‘smacked of monopoly’. The Guild also heral @ that ‘the creation of “Package” 
arrangements between the three companies might result in situations where 
artists would be confronted with “take-it-or-leave-it” propositions’. Finally, 
the Guild declared that it would ‘strongly oppose any course of action or 
practice which will deprive an artist of the opportunity to bargain for fees and 
conditions with his individual bargaining power, as well as any black-listing by 
any company of any artist’. 


AUSTRALIA 


Melbourne. After abandoning its season in 1959, the Elizabethan Trust 
Opera resumed its work in March with a season at the Adelaide Arts Festival. 
This was followed by a season at Melbourne from April 16 to May 14, which 
opened with Salome, conducted by Karl Rankl, and produced by Stefan Haag. 
This was not only the best performance of the season, but possibly the best 
opera performance ever heard in Melbourne. Joan Hammond sang the title 
role extremely well, and managed the dance better than anybody could have 
expected. Robert Allman was a fine Jochanaan. The first performance of the 
Trittico in one evening in Australia (the three operas have been given 
separately in the past) was notable for the Angelica of Valda Bagnal, and the 
personal success of Neil Warren-Smith as Gianni Schicchi. The Magic Flute 
featured Valda Bagnal as Pamina, Kenneth Neate as Tamino, and Ronald 
Jackson as Papageno. Karl Rankl conducted this work, as well as the 
Trittico. In Rigoletto, which was conducted by Eric Clapham and produced 
by Robin Lovejoy, the surprise of the evening was the emergence of the tenor 
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Donald Smith to the front line of singers. Madama Butterfly brought personal 
successes for Miss Hammond, Mr Neate, and Mr Easton; but was spoiled by 
a dull and colourless setting for Act 1. Georg Tintner conducted; and Tom 
Brown, manager of the company, was the producer. 

Peter Miadenov 


AUSTRIA 


Vienna. The new production of Richard Strauss’s Capriccio was a delight 
from beginning to end, a great evening in the best Viennese tradition — 
beautiful sound, a perfect blend of all elements, and, above all, an atmosphere 
of genuine charm. There are moments when you feel the Master had real fun, 
just as another octogenarian must have enjoyed himself when he wrote 
Falstaff. Neither Verdi nor Strauss made it easy for themselves or for their 
audiences. Capriccio, a ‘conversation piece with music’, is no opera in the 
ordinary sense. Very little happens in it, and the excitement is strictly 
intellectual. Strauss, always an eminently practical theatre technician, even 
wrote an introduction for conductors of this work in which he recommended 
that ‘the conductor after several ensemble rehearsals should hand the baton to 
a well-studied colleague and should follow several rehearsals from various 
spots in the house.’ This is a work of fine nuances and musical innuendo, in 
which every single word must be understood. 


The music is beautiful from the first bars of the string sextet that serves 
as the introduction until the final monologue of the Countess who knows, no 
matter how her choice will be, that she is going to lose one of the men. The 
soaring climaxes of earlier Strauss operas are rationed, but there is a 
wealth of melody and inspiration, and sometimes there is a faint memory of 
Arabella and Ariadne. In the hands of most other composers this work would 
have become a dry musical dissertation, but there isn’t a dull moment in 
Strauss’s score. The intimate conversation piece belongs to the intimate 
Theater an der Wien where it was produced in 1952. In the large house some 
nuances get lost, and inevitably the orchestra was sometimes too loud and the 
singers had to strain. The Philharmoniker outdid themselves and played the 
score with luscious tone and their perfect sense for the music of Strauss whom 
they loved. It was a great evening for Karl Béhm, who achieved almost 
everything that Strauss wants the conductor to do. I admired his transitions 
from the subtle to the dramatic, from the comical to the lyrical. The technical 
difficulties of the score are immense but Béhm had the situation always com- 
pletely under control. So had Rudolf Hartmann, another old Strauss hand, 
who showed his masterly touch and smooth perfection (except in the scene of 
the Italian singers who were permitted to exaggerate). The sets (Robert 
Kautsky), costumes (Charlotte Flemming), and the lighting (Albin Rotter), 
were in perfect harmony. 


Schéffler’s La Roche is one of his greatest parts. Strauss loved the theatre, 
and he loved La Roche who loves the theatre. Schéffler was a wonderful 
mixture of wisdom and banality, sentiment and sentimentality, and his mono- 
logue stopped the show while the enthusiastic audience gave him a five-minute 
ovation. Miss Schwarzkopf’s Countess was lovely to look at and almost 
perfect vocally, except for a few sharp high tones; no wonder that she fasci- 
nated not only the men on the stage but also the ones in the audience. The 
Countess is the last of Strauss’s great women characters and Miss Schwarzkopf 
made her completely believable. Dermota was a sympathetic composer but 
Berry was miscast as his antagonist. Mr Berry sings very well but by no stretch 
of imagination does he look or behave like a dreamy poet who writes sonnets! 
Miss Goltz was interesting as the great actress Clairon. Uhde was a dry, 
wooden figure of a count. The Italian couple, Kéth and Zampieri, were funny, 
maybe a little too funny; the dancers (Erika Zlocha and Karl Musil) were 
competent. All smaller parts were very well done, especially by Klein and 
Pernerstorfer. A great evening for the Vienna Staatsoper, and for the old 


Master. 
Joseph Wechsberg 
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BRAZIL 


Rio de Janeiro. The 1960 season opened with a performance of // 
Guarany with fine décor by Santa Rosa. Assis Pacheco (Pery), and Paolo 
Fortes (Gonzales) were both in good form; but the voice of Maria Sa’ Earp 
is now too heavy for the role of Cecy. Santiago Guerra’s conducting was 
vulgar and uninspired. Don Pasquale was a most enjoyable evening with 
Agnes Ayres as Norina, Bruno Lazzarini as Ernesto, Fortes as Malatesta, and 
Guilherme Damiano as the Don. Edoardo de Guarnieri was the high-spirited 
conductor. He was also in charge of the Aida production in which Sa’ Earp’s 
singing of the title role was generally unsatisfactory. Gloria Queiroz, who has 
been a member of the company for five years, singing small roles like Lola 
and Mercedes, as well as the Secretary in The Consul, sang her first Amneris, 
and enjoyed a great personal success. She still has some things to learn, but 
hers was a far better sung Amneris than many we hear from visiting artists. 
Alfredo Colosimo was a loud and dull Radames, Lourival Braga, a polished 
Amonasro; and Newton Paiva and Pedro Stomper were the Ramfis and the 
King. 
Faust under Nino Stinco, with the veteran Carlos Walter as Mephistoph- 
eles, was disappointing. The best performance of the evening came from Braga 
as Valentine. Lia Salgado was Marguerite, and Robert Miranda Faust. La 
Bohéme was under-rehearsed, and the best performances came from Lysia 
Demoro as Musetta and Edson de Castilho as Colline; he possesses one of 
the most beautiful bass voices in Brazil today. Cosi fan tutte was a triumph 
for de Guarnieri, who had really rehearsed the work, and produced a fine 
ensemble. Theresinha Santiago (Fiordiligi), Maria Henriques (Dorabella), Clara 
Marise (Despina), Lazzarini (Fernando), Fortes (Guglielmo), and Damiano 
(Don Alfonso) were the singers. The first half of the season closed with Otello. 
This was the first time that the native company had tackled the work (we had 
in the past performances by guests including Tebaldi, Vinay, Del Monaco, 
Warren, Silveri, Taddei, Guelfi). Assis Pacheco sang the title role, designed 
the sets, and produced the opera. The sets were very beautiful, and Pacheco 
enacted the title role well — his voice is perhaps not quite large enough for 
the part, but he is a fine artist. Aracy Bellas Campos was a fine Desdemona, 
and her singing of the last act was of international stature. Wilson Simao 
sang Iago with a full and beautiful tone; but is too young to do justice to the 
role. The chorus was not good, but the orchestra under Santiago Guerra 
played well. Antonio José Faro 


CANADA 


Vancouver. Opera of professional calibre, staged by a resident company 
with practical plans for the future, made an exciting début on the Canadian 
West Coast during the first week in April with the Vancouver Opera Associa- 
tion’s production of Bizet’s Carmen. Three leads were imported: Nan 
Merriman for the title-role, with Richard Cassiily and Louis Quilico, both of 
the New York City Center Opera, as Don José and Escamillo. Micaéla was 
sung by the Vancouver soprano, Joyce Perry Crist. The production was by 
Irving Guttman, with Irwin Hoffman, for the past seven seasons conductor of 
the Vancouver Symphony Orchestra, making his début as an operatic conductor. 

Before the advent of this company, Vancouver depended on three sources 
for its live opera: amateur groups whose resources rarely allowed them to 
achieve their ambitions; visiting troupes whose standards were usually a dismal 
commentary on their attitude to our level of acceptance; and the Vancouver 
International Festival. The last-named organization began hopefully in 1958 
with Don Giovanni (Sutherland, London, Simoneau), followed by Orpheus and 
Euridice (Meyer, Costa, Cignac) in 1959. However, the festival met with 
financial disaster last year and a more conservative course is indicated by the 
1960 choice of Madama Butterfly (Stratas, Verreau, Quilico). Thus, the 
Vancouver Opera Association is a pioneer venture in many respects which 
should have important and far-reaching effects on our operatic life; one of 
these may well be the production of the ‘festival’ opera by this company, which 
would make for a better-planned season. 

To catch and to hold the attention of audiences totalling over 10,000 
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‘Carmen’ at Vancouver, with Nan Merriman in the title role and Richard 
Cassilly as José 


during the four performances, the producer and his Vancouver associates, 
notably the set-designer Gail McCance, evolved a colourfully realistic produc- 
tion outstanding in its vocal, visual and dramatic elements. The movement of 
principals and chorus was fluent and the dramatically feasible stage pictures 
set by Guttman were developed by the smoothly integrated cast to a spine- 
tingling dénouement. 

Nan Merriman’s conception of Carmen was vital, earthy and, for the most 
part, persuasive. Vocally she was highly successful; her extensive concert 
experience led her to present this music with a fine variety of colour and 
subtlety of phrasing. As Don José, Cassilly scored an impressive triumph. A 
big man with a big, easily produced voice, he paced his role intelligently from 
a low-keyed opening scene through a lyrical Flower Song to a thrilling final 
scene. If not all the problems attending the casting of Escamillo were solved 
with the choice of Quilico, he did handle the role logically; the fatuously 
pompous side of the character was developed well and he was vocally exciting, 
especially when the music lay within the Italianate richness of his middle and 
upper ranges. The lyric voice and gentle stage presence of Joyce Perry Crist 
were well suited to Micaéla, although her lower register needs more positive 
projection (and more sympathetic orchestral support than she received here). 
William Reimer, a young bass-baritone with a considerable reputation in the 
field of oratorio, sang sonorously but moved stiffly as Zuniga. Unfortunately, 
the exciting developments on-stage were not paralleled by similar progress in 
the orchestra pit. Hoffman's tempi were flaccid, his phrasing often ungracious. 
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His apparent lack of regard for the problems of those on-stage led to numerous 
occasions on which the vocal line was covered. 

The success, both artistic and practical, of Carmen is confirmed by the 
company’s future plans: in November, Mr Guttman, now Artistic Director of 
the Vancouver Opera Association, wil! produce La Bohéme with Irene Salemka 
(Mimi), Frank Porretta (Rodolfo) and two local singers, Milla Andrew and 
Walter Miller (Musetta, Marcello). Otto Werner Mueller will conduct. This 
will be followed next April with La Traviata with Igor Gorin as Germont. 

Ian Docherty 


GERMANY 


Berlin, Stidtische Oper. Edwin Heyer, the veteran baritone, celebrated 
his 75th birthday on May 8 by appearing as Alcindoro in a performance of 
La Bohéme. He was first engaged by Georg Hartmann, Intendant of the 
Deutsches Opernhaus, Berlin, in 1912, and sang regularly in Berlin until 1957. 
He has appeared in more than 200 different operas, and has sung 225 different 
roles. 

Staatsoper. The most recent new production has been Der Rosenkavalier, 
conducted by Franz Konwitschny, and produced by Erich-Alexander Winds. 
Clara Ebers sang the Feldmarschallin, Ludmila Dvorakova Octavian, Ingeborg 
Wenglor Sophie, Reiner Siiss Baron Ochs, Gerhard Niese Faninal, Gertrud 
Stilo Annina, Gerhard Stolze Valzacchi, and Gerhard Unger the Tenor. Lovro 
von Matacic has returned as a guest to conduct a number of performances, 
including Freischiitz, Aida and Trovatore. Other guest artists have included 
Karl Liebl, who sang Lohengrin, and Fritz Wiinderlich, who was Belmonte. 


Komische Oper. Since the sensational Felsenstein Ofello, reported in 
OPERA in February, the company has revived Tiefland, and paid a highly 
successful visit to Moscow, where it performed Albert Herring, Contes 
d’'Hoffmann, and Die Zauberfléte. Felsenstein’s most recent new production 
is Paisiello’s J/ Barbiere di Siviglia, which opened the Schwetzingen Festival 
at the beginning of May. The work had its first Berlin performance on 
May 22, with Gertrud Freedman, Rudolf Asmus, Vladimir Bauer, Werner 
Enders, Werner Missner, Hanns Nocker, and Arwed Sandner in the ieading 
roles. Robert Hannel was the conductor, and the sets and costumes are by 
Rudolf Heinrich. 


Darmstadt. The Landestheater is one of the first theatres in Germany to 
revive Prokofiev’s The Love of the Three Oranges, after an interval of 30 years. 
Helmuth Franz exercised his authority as conductor with a fine precision and 
care, though a little more imagination and verve would have done no harm in 
the lyrical as well as the comic parts. Harro Dicks had undertaken the difficult 
task of production, against the background of Hannes Meyer’s many-coloured 
and easily changed stage sets, which were a technical masterpiece for this ill- 
equipped stage. 

There were both successes and failures. The framework of the plot with 
the groups of quarrelling theatre lovers remained obscure, and through a 
surplus of ingredients (a talking parrot, beetles climbing up the walls, a devil 
dance accompanying the action in the background, a group of birds also posed 
in the background, and finally the sudden duplication of Tchelio and Fata 
Morgana by two dancers) the already overloaded libretto became even more 
confused than was necessary. On the other hand, Dicks succeeded in contrast- 
ing the rival groups in the opera (Tchelio, the Prince, the King and Truffaldino 
against Fata Morgana, Leander, Clarissa and Smeraldina) so clearly that the 
inner workings of the plot became really comprehensible. Thus there were 
fundamentally all the conditions necessary for an outstanding production, had 
they not been cancelled out by too much inventiveness. 

First to be mentioned must be the superb performance of George Maran 
as the Prince, with Wilhelm Krings as his very active Truffaldino; A. Litassy 
as the King, and Irene Guth as Ninetta, Dorothea von Stein and Heinz Prybit 
as Clarissa and Leander, Giinther Ambrosius and Ursula Lippmann as Tchelio 
and Fata Morgana, Renate Bochow as Smeraldina and Werner Riepel as a 
splendid cook Creonta. The performance was very well received, much better 
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‘Giulio Cesare’ at Frankfurt, with Leonardo Wolovsky in the title role 


than Prokofiev’s The Gambler a few years ago. We must hope that Darmstadt 
will continue its work on Prokofiev. Ralf Steyer 


Diisseldorf, Deutsche Oper am Rhein. The first local performance of 
Einem’s Dantons Tod took place at the end of April in the presence of the 
composer. Carlos Alexander sang the title role, and the cast included 
Margarita Kenney (Julie), Elisabeth Schwarzenberg (Lucile); Kurt Wehofschitz 
(Desmoulins), .Walter Beissner (Robespierre), Randolph Symonette (St Just). 
Arnold Quennet was the conductor, Adolf Rott the producer, and Robert 
Kautsky the designer. The first performance of Gerhard Wimberger’s La 
Battaglia oder Der rote Federbusch was given by the company as part of the 
Schwetzingen Festival on May 12. It received its first Diisseldorf performance 
on May 22 during a week of twentieth-century opera, which included perform- 
ances of Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk, Capriccio, Dantons Tod, Betrothal in the 


Monastery. Wimberger’s opera was sung by Martha Diesen, Dorothea Siebert, 
Ellen Kunz, Karl Diekmann, Karl Dénch, Georg Felsner, Thomas Hemsley, 
Walter Raninger; it was conducted by Alberto Erede, and produced by Giinther 
Roth. Sets and costumes were by Dominik Hartmann. 


Frankfurt. A triple bill, comprising three works by Kurt Weill, has met 
with considerable success. Der Protagonist, Der Zar lasst sich photograph- 
ieren, and the ballet The Seven Deadly Sins. The two operas were conducted 
by Wolfgang Rennert, and produced by Arno Assmann, with sets by Max 
Bignens. The singers included Erich Witte, Erika Schmidt, Sylvia Stahlmann, 
Eva-Maria Gérgen, Jutta Meyfarth, Ernst Gutstein, and Carlos Feller. In the 
ballet, Lotte Lenya played the part of Anna I. Earlier in the season Felix 
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Kurt Weill’s ‘Der Zar lasst sich photographieren’ at Frankfurt 


Prohaska conducted Giulio Cesare 
in a new production by Hans Hartleb. 
Leonardo Wolovsky sang the title 
role, Arturo Sergi that of Sextus, 
Irene Salemka, Cleopatra, and 
Frederick Guthrie, Ptolemy. The sets 
were by Hein Heckroth. 


Halle. As usual, the high-spots 
of this year’s Handel Festival were 
provided by the two operatic per- 
formances, one a revival and the 
other a new production. Otto und 
Theophano (alias Ottone) was origin- 
ally produced at Halle as early as 
1934 and was revived there only a 
few years ago. Written in 1723, 


Weill’s ballet ‘The Seven Deadly 
Sins’ at Frankfurt, with Karin von 
Aroldingen and (right) Lotte Lenya, 
the composer's widow 
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it belongs to Handel’s greatest and most melodious period as an opera 
composer — ‘Indeed, there is scarce a song in the opera,’ wrote Burney, ‘that 
did not become a general favourite, both vocally and instrumentally. And the 
passages in this and other operas which Handel composed about this time, 
became the musical language of the nation, and in a manner proverbial, like 
the bons mots of a man of wit in society.’ 


Scenically the production was rather scrappy, the large photographic 
reproductions of bas-reliefs set against chequered flats suggesting some modern 
museum of classical antiquities. Common to all eleven scenes was a chequered 
cycloramic backcloth which projector lighting altered from palace to seashore 
and from noon to midnight. Costume was roughly historically realistic. Yet 
against this slightly mixed stage illusion the acting was most convincing, 
especially in the recitatives, and the da capo arias were given a forward 
impetus, not by vocal elaboration, but by dramatic intensity. In England we 
may sing Handel better, but we have yet to learn how to make his operas live 
in the theatre as they do at Halle. 


The opera was well cast, Kurt Hiibenthal giving an effective character 
study of Otto, while Philine Fischer’s deportment as Theophano had a 
classically expressive dignity rare among opera singers of today. A newcomer 
to the company, Inge Roil, showed great promise as Mathilde, while Heinrich 
Schramm made the most of his slight opportunities in the part of the pirate 
Emirenus. who eventually turns out to be Theophano’s brother Basileos. 
Giinther Leib sang lyrically as Adelberto, and as Gismonda, Ruth Schob-Libka 
did what she could with an unsympathetic role. 

The new production was Imeneo, written in 1740 at the close of Handel's 
operatic career. Burney described this work as an operetta (though he explains 
the meaning of the word as ‘little opera’), but the Halle production interprets 
operetta in its modern sense, changing the scene to Venice at Carnival time and 
inserting Handel's ballet Terpsichore as a prelude. An ingenious twist is given 
to the plot, the curtain rising during the overture to show Imeneo planning 
the abduction of Rosmene by his hired bravoes, so that he himself can later 
rescue her and claim her hand in reward. Similar farcical turns are given to 
other dramatic situations, so that the resultant entertainment is broad musical 
comedy. Handel’s music, however, stands up to this treatment without turning 
a hair, and one can even condone a high dramatic moment in his score being 
turned into a burlesque operatic ‘mad scene’. 

Apart from the ballet, which is the Halle company’s weak point, the 
evening was a complete delight. The cast was near perfect, and if one singles 
out the Imeneo of Siegfried Fischer-Fels and the Clomiri of Waltraut Rosen- 
berg it is probably because they had been allotted the most grateful parts. 
Almost equallv effective were the Rosmene of Beate Lenk, the Tirinto of Fritz 
Steffens and the Argenio of Heinrich Schramm. Handel, incidentally, would 
hardly have recognized his score as doctored by Horst-Tanu Margraf, who 
conducted both operatic performances. But what matter? Halle’s production 
of Terpsichore and Imeneo is live theatre, and would certainly score a success 
in this country in an English translation. Julian Herbage 


Hamburg. After several years Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt, internationally 
known as chief of his brilliant North German Radio Symphony Orchestra, 
returned to the Staatsoper where he was active during the thirties. In the new 
production of Don Giovanni he was the right partner for Giinther Rennert, 
who was obviously using the Hamburg Opera as proving ground before taking 
his Don to Glyndebourne. Schmidt-Isserstedt ranks among our finest Mozart 
conductors, and with his clear beat and rhythmic precision he drew very 
fine and light-handed playing from the orchestra. It is a definite gain for the 
Hamburg opera that next season Schmidt-Isserstedt will also conduct the new 
production of Figaro (again with Rennert as producer). 

Ita Maximowna built solid and realistic sets for the new Don Giovanni. 
And Rennert’s production too was on the realistic side, with no attempts at 
symbolistic interpretations and with only a few remnants of his former stylized 
treatment. The highlights were again many beautiful groupings in the 
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ensembles and some sparkling, eloquent details of characterization. 

The singing was on a high level though, alas, the singers were hampered 
by the fact that the work was given in a German translation. Hermann Prey 
had a great success as the Don, but suffered a nervous breakdown after the first 
night and was later replaced by Hans-Otto Kloos and Raymond Wolansky. In 
his absence Benno Kusche became the central figure; his Leporello was a great 
piece of character study. As Don Ottavio, Heinz Hoppe again proved his 
remarkable qualities as a Mozartian, though his singing is still too uneven. 
Ernst Wiemann was the Commendatore, and Heinz Blankenburg made his 
Hamburg début as a brilliant Masetto. The casting of the two Donnas wags 
uneven. Edith Lang sang a passionate and effective Donna Anna, but Melitta 
Muszely has not yet the right voice for Donna Elvira. Ria Urban, who makes 
good progress in her development from a soubrette to a lyric soprano, was a 
very fine Zerlina. Wolfgang Nilter 


Hanover. Johannes Schiiler conducted the recent new production of 
Elektra with Liselotte Thomamiiller in the title role, Herta Wilfert as Chryso- 
themis, Lore Lamprecht as Klytemnestra, Condi Siegmund as Orest, and Walter 
Schneemann as Aegisth. Gertrud Hutter and Inge Borkh have also been heard 
in the title role, and Frans Crass as Orest. A new production of Manon 
Lescaut by Peter Ebert was conducted by Ernst Richter. Wilma Schmidt sang 
the title role, Donald Grobe that of Des Grieux, and Theo Zilliken that of 
Lescaut. 


Karl Marx Stadt (Chemnitz). The Dessau-Brecht Die Verurteilung des 
Lukullus recently received its first local production, with Heinz Kraayvanger 
in the title role. Robert Hanell was the conductor and Alfred Eichorn the 
producer. 


Leipzig. The example of Adam’s opera Le Postillon de Longjumeau which 
has been newly arranged from the original French text by Klaus Dreyer, for 
the Leipzig Opera Company, shows that among the French comic operas of 
the first half of last century there are to be found many works which are still 
suitable for the contemporary stage. This work, which is on the borderline 
between opera and operetta, is so charming, musically speaking, that it is still 
extraordinarily effective when performed nowadays. 


Dreyer has not only revised the 
language of the libretto, freeing it 
from obscurity and heaviness, he has 
fitted the plot more exactly to the 
graceful playfulness and_ theatrical 
aptitude of the music, and in addition 
has linked the scenes together more 
carefully, with the help of irony and 
parody. Since the arbitrary happy 
ending in the original version seemed 
to him to offend against every 
human instinct, he boldly discarded it 
and stopped the plot short. The guid- 
ing principle of Dreyer’s production 
is also to keep the dramatic action 
from becoming too serious. In Act 1, 
in front of Madeleine’s inn, he allows 
the principal characters and the crowd 
to play out a realistically comic scene. 


‘Der Postillon von Longjumeau’ at 
Leipzig, with Lothar Anders as 
Chapelou, Rosemarie Rénisch as 
Madeleine and Wilhelm Klemm 
as Bijou 
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In Act 2, in the dressing room of the vain, stupid opera star, and in Latour’s 
country house, he works up the fun into a more definite parody, which does 
not stop short even at the footlights. 

Hans Wallat and the Gewandhaus Orchestra, which played with great 
delicacy, determined the musical character of the action, and found many 
opportunities of making the coquetry in the music warm and sparkling. It was 
not difficult for the conductor to show that the music, scored with all the 
elegance of the French, contained even more valuable numbers than the 
famous Postillion’s Song, with its brilliant high D. The whole was sung with 
charming lightness. Rosemarie Rénisch, the recently engaged coloratura 
soubrette, as Madeleine and Madame de Latour, managed the buffoonery, 
sentimentality and virtuosity of her part delightfully. Lothar Anders, as the 
Postillion, made full use of the clarity and power of his tenor voice. Dramatic- 
ally, too, he succeeded in his transformation from rustic lad to caricature of 
an opera star. The other members of the cast — Wilhelm Klemm as the village 
blacksmith who rises to be leader of the opera chorus, and Hans-Peter 
Schwarzbach as an arrogant chamberlain, as well as Paul Glahn as the false 
chaplain —also gave good performances. The chorus, trained to precision by 
Heinrich Bergzog, further enriched this musical event. Siegmund Wolfing 


Mainz. Idomeneo was put on in Paumgartner’s version, a task which was 
really beyond the powers of this company. The work can only be fully brought 
to life by exceptional interpretation. Soherr had erected on the stage a Crete 
which resembled the ruins of Pompeii, and Siegmund Skraup, as prceducer, 
tried to synchronise the musical movements with those of the soloists or 
chorus, so as to enhance the dramatic effect. The conductor, Albert Griines, 
brought out all the brilliance of the score and the full beauty of the singing, so 
that musically the work was most enjoyable. The soloists strove above all for a 
stylistically pure interpretation, and all succeeded admirably. The principals 
were Herbert Doussant as Idomeneo, Jan Gabrielis as Idamante, Nelde 
Clavelaas Ilia, M. E. Schreiner as Elettra and Carl Darrow as Arbace. 

Ralf Steyer 

Munich. Under its new Intendant, Arno Assmann, Munich’s Opéra- 
Comique, the so-called Theater am Giirtnerplatz, has attracted wider publicity 
than ever before. The accent is on production, and as Herr Assmann obviously 
never runs out of directorial ideas, one is always sure of a lively performance 
in which one gag follows another. The audience wholeheartedly approves of 
this approach and even the generally severe Munich music critics enjoy letting 
their hair down at this house. Unfortunately I could not see the two recent 
productions— neither the much-praised Offenbach operetta La Créole, for 
which the Intendant himself has been responsible, nor Haydn’s I! Mondo della 
Luna. Nonetheless I have my misgivings about the work which is carried out 
at this house. I saw Strauss’s Zigeunerbaron and Donizetti’s Fille du Régi- 
ment (what a charming, merrily lilting score this is), both directed by Herr 
Assmann. The Strauss operetta was almost unbearable, so overproduced it 
was. Never was the music allowed to speak for itself; instead it had to be 
underlined by some action which preferably had nothing to do with the words 
sung (though they could not be understood in any case). Imagine a revolving 
stage, restlessly spinning, and you have the director’s first trick to keep the 
action on the move. It hardly came to rest in Donizetti’s opera either. This 
was set in a provincial museum with its different rooms, but the idea was only 
used decoratively, and had hardly anything to do with the style of the produc- 
tion. The musical standard of these two performances ranged from provincial 
to fair. Hedi Klug as Saffi and Résl Schwaiger as the daughter of the regiment 
were the two most pleasant voices to be heard on the two consecutive nights, 
and Heinrich L. Neidthart exhibited a remarkable rhythmic sensibility in 
steering his rather poor orchestra through Zigeunerbaron. Other works to be 
encountered in the repertory of the Theater am Géartnerplatz include the 
Lortzing operas Der Waffenschmied and Undine, Flotow’s Martha, Offenbach’s 
Périchole and Orpheus in the Underworld, Strauss’s Eine Nacht in Venedig, 
Millécker’s Der arme Jonathan, Suppé’s Boccaccio and Lehar’s Merry Widow 
and Land of Smiles, as well as Kalman’s The Gipsy Princess. 

Horst Koegler 
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Egk’s ‘Columbus’ at Munich 
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Munich. Sutermeister’s Seraphine had its premiére at the Cuvilliéstheater 
on February 25 last. Eva Maria Rogner sang the title role, Lilian Benningsen 
that of the Matchmaker, Carl Hoppe the Apothecary, and Max Proebstl, 
Holbrinius. The work was given in a double bill with Hartmann’s Simplicius 
Simplicissimus. Werner Egk’s Columbus received its first Munich performance 
at the Prinzregententheater early in May, conducted by the composer, and 
produced by Hans Hartleb. Keith Engen sang the title role, Richard Holm 
that of Ferdinand, and Liselotte Félser Isabella. The cast also included Karl 
Ostertag, Franz Klarwein, Georg Wieter, Max Proebstl, and Rudolf Wiinzer. 

Munich Staatsoper. A new production of Falstaff was conducted by Mein- 
hard von Zallinger, and had Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau in the title role, Claire 
Watson as Alice, Hanny Steffek as Nanetta, Marianna Radev as Quickly, 
Hertha Tépper as Meg, and Marcel Cordes as Ford. The spring Ring cycle 
was conducted by Joseph Keilberth, with Marianne Schech as Briinnhilde, 
Maud Cunitz as Sieglinde, Hertha Tépper as Fricka, Lilian Benningsen as 
Waltraute, Annelies Kupper as Gutrune, Fritz Uhl as Siegmund, Wolfgang 
Windgassen as Siegfried, Paul Kuen as Mime, Richard Holm as Loge, Otto 
Edelmann as Wotan, Kurt Boehme as Hunding, Gottlob Frick as Hagen, and 
Albrecht Peter as Gunther. 

Nuremberg. Recent new productions have included Capriccio (Gretel 
Hartung, Hella Ruttowski, Albrecht Peter, Raimund Grumbach, Peter 
Prohaska; conductor Erich Riede, producer Rudolf Hartmann), and Falstaff 
(Heinz Imdahl, Willi Domgraf-Fassbaender, Cesare Curzi, Eva-Maria Molnar, 
Barbara Wittowski, Elisabeth Schirtel, Hella Ruttowski; conductor Riede, 
producer Wolfgang Blum). 


GREECE 


Athens. Ever since the conductor Andreas Paridis saw Boris at the 
Bolshoi while travelling in the U.S.S.R. on an official visit, he has had the 
ambition of introducing it to Athens; and in fact it was long scheduled for 
production by the National Opera, although the actual event did not 
materialize until this year. The announcement was received with trepidation 
as it was thought that the National Opera was far exceeding its limitations 
and that it would be frivolous to attempt a work of such tremendous 
magnitude. Nevertheless, the first performance took place under Paridis with 
Cangalovic in the title role and Sablic as producer, two artists of the 
Belgrade Opera. The designer was J. Stefanellis. Even the sternest among 
the critics was taken by surprise and with much enthusiasm conceded that the 


‘Boris Godunov’ at Athens; settings by John Stefanellis 
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George Sklavos’s ‘Cassiane’ at Athens ; setting by Basil Photopoulos 


production would have been a credit to any of the great opera houses in 
the rest of Europe. Some were bold enough to say that Athens had surpassed 
Belgrade even in the décor and costumes, despite the shortcomings of the 
stage, which for once were forgotten. N. Papachristos alternated with 
Cangalovic in the title role, M. Kerestedji (the Donna Anna of the last Italian 
opera season at the Stoll in London) with A. Morfoniou as Marina and 
G. Kokolios with N. Hadjinicolaou as Dimitri. P. Choidas appeared as Pimen. 

The repertory consists of Cassiane (Sklavos), Merry Widow, Traviata, 
Faust, Fledermaus, Gioconda, Madama Butterfly, Barbiere di Siviglia, Favorita, 
Rigoletto, Ballo in Maschera, Boris Godunov, Trovatore, Lucia, Carmen and 
two operettas by Sakellaridis, probably the only Greek composer to achieve 
—even before his death a few years ago — wide popular appeal. His music 
derived clearly from Lehar but had successfully been transplanted to the 
Greek locale. P. G. Hadoulis 


HOLLAND 


The season that began under such hopeful auspices under a new 
direction (and as everybody hoped in a new direction) has ended in all but 
disaster. Left without guiding musical director in mid-season, everything was 
done to engage a capable one for next year. We almost got Alexander 
Krannhals back but he retired even before having officially signed the contract. 
The union of company-members seems to be opposed to him, and this 
organization (only a few years old) has now become so influential that it 
decides (unofficially) on artistic matters of vital importance. It tried to get 
rid of the one permanent foreign conductor left, as well as of the principal 
producer, by requesting the authorities not to continue their labour permits. 
Luckily this attempt was nipped in the bud. 

It is sad indeed to reflect that the one and only true ‘novelty’ of the 
season was the musical comedy Der Bettelstudent, and even this was sadly 
muiscast. 

Still there have been several performances of standard repertory pieces 
that in some way stood out, and showed that with any luck one can witness 
fine opera in Holland. One was the Turandot (under Eichmann) with Hans 
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Kaart, Marijke van der Lugt and Mirella Freni. The latter has managed to 
become within one season something we have missed for quite a long time: a 
favourite of the public. The mere announcement that she will appear is 
sufficient to pack the house, and she has a sure grasp on the public’s sympathy. 
One has to go back to the days of Sara Scuderi in the early 1930s to find any 
soprano so truly popular in Holland. Besides Lid, she sang a very moving and 
tender yet vivid Mimi, and a remarkably fine French Marguérite in Faust. 
This Faust (under Arrigo Guarnieri) was another highlight, not least because 
of the sensitive and well thought out production of Frans Boerlage. Especially 
when the feeble Mephisto, who was the one weak spot, was taken over for 
one memorable night by Arnold van Mill, whose suave devil (in impeccable 
French) reminded one vocally of Pinza at his best (whose French was anything 
but impeccable). With the charming Siebel of Jeannette van Dijck, the moving 
Valentine of the versatile Jos Burcksen, and the surprisingly well-sung Faust 
of Ettore Babini, this was really a memorable performance, so that one 
indulgently forgot the pornographic ballet . . . or rather tried to forget about 
that stylistic horror. 

Yet another red-letter day was the revival of Andrea Chénier (under 
Ennio Gerelli) with Gré Brouwenstijn, Joao Gibin and Otakar Kraus, the 
latter singing the first Gérard of his career. Anny Delorie managed to get an 
ovation even after the feeble scene of Madelon, with the result that the union 
at once protested against her singing the role, as it belonged to the ‘official 
second mezzo’. Being restored to that lady, the role collapsed and has not 
drawn a hand of applause since! 

Some other attempts to find attraction for the standard repertory did not 
come off so well. Theo Baylé returned from Vienna after a long absence, but 
his Rigoletto sounded forced and not quite what it used to be. It was not 
edifying to find that a chance Rigoletto by a travelling Italian company—which 
visits us once a year with just one opera— was in every way, except chorus 
and orchestra, superior to that of our official company. There was a better 
Rigoletto than we have had for years — Lino Puglisi—a better Duke in the 
excellent tenor Nicola Tagger, and despite the fact that she was by no means 
perfect, even a better Gilda in Clelia Drovandi. The production and sets too 
in all their conventionality were much more satisfactory than those seen with 
the home company. Meanwhile Johannes den Hertog, who was the company’s 
director during the war period, and who was later active in Antwerp, has 
been appointed ‘daily musical director ad interim’. As den Hertog has a genius 
for organizing, one can hope that at least some points will improve. It is an 
ominous sign, however, that all the outstanding soloists are taking flight, though 
Brouwenstijn is announced to sing in a new production of Aida under Krips. 
The excellent Mimi Aarden has become a resident member of the Hamburg 
Opera, joining Arnold van Mill there. Anny Delorie is most of the time in 
Frankfurt. Now our leading bass Guus Hoekman has announced that he has 
accepted an engagement in Diisseldorf. Meanwhile at the end of May no 
plans or soloists for the next season have yet been announced; all we know is 
about the Krips Aida with an all-star Dutch cast (Brouwenstijn, Delorie, Kaart, 
Broecheler, van Mill, Hoekman, which looks just as probable to me as a new 
summit conference) — and then an unspecified opera under Dorati. 


Leo Riemens 
ITALY 


Milan. As every year, the Scala becomes in April the Milan Fair’s own 
theatre, and mounts repertory pieces particularly suited to the great crowd of 
Italian and international visitors who swarm into the city for essentially 
commercial reasons. This is not an audience to whom should be presented 
difficult works or those requiring any form of special cultural preparation. 
So this year the Scala’s stage was available for the revival of two repertory 
operas, Aida and Un Ballo in Maschera. 

Aida returned in the staging of Nicola Benois and in Mario Frigerio’s 
production: a spectacular presentation indeed, but certainly not remarkably 
successful, being a little heavy, yet outstanding for the utmost taste. Nino 
Sanzogno conducted with that affection which he always bestows on these 
repertory operas to which he appears to apply himself with even greater 
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‘Un Ballo in Maschera’, with Gianni Poggi as Riccardo and Ettore 
Bastianini as Renato 


Opera at La Scala 


‘Aida’: Giulietta Simionato as 
Amneris and Birgit Nilsson in the 
title role 


‘Un Ballo in Maschera’: Antonietta 
Stella. as Amelia and Fedora 


Barbieri as Ulrica 
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interest each year, striving to bring to light again their latent and almost 
forgotten beauties. The artists appearing in it were of styles and skill far too 
diverse to be successful in creating a unified whole. Giutietta Simionato was 
the truly incomparable Amneris, both in the authority of her interpretation of 
the character and in the brilliance of her unequalled singing without any fault 
of style. The Aida was Birgit Nilsson, a singer immediately striking, but to 
whom the niceties of Italian song are unknown, stylistically, in fact, far 
removed from the Verdi atmosphere. With the two ladies the tenor, Pier 
Miranda Ferraro, engaged to replace Mario Del Monaco, contrived skilfully 
to do as well as he could. Nicolai Ghiaurov, as Ramfis, was best in vocal 
power, and Cornell McNeil incisive as Amonasro. 

Much better, on the other hand, was the revival of Un Ballo in Maschera 
which followed with few alterations the staging of Nicola Benois and 
Margherita Wallmann’s production which had already had so much success 
in previous seasons. The opera, set in Boston in the Colonial period, by 
observing literally the directions of the libretto, certainly created a quite 
special atmosphere of rare poetry, maintained and quickened under the direc- 
tion of Gianandrea Gavazzeni, who once again was able to show how sincere 
enthusiasm could alone be right in bringing to an assured triumph a score so 
rich in over-violent contrasts of light and shade. All the singers showed 
themselves responsive and intelligent: from Antonietta Stella, an ardent and 
generous Amelia, to Fedora Barbieri, an incisive and statuesque Ulrica, to 
Gianni Poggi, who replaced Di Stefano at the last moment, and to Ettore 
Bastianini once again a master at his ease in the role of Renato. Giuliana 
Tavolaccini brought a fresh voice and sparkling manner to the character of 
the Page. Claudio Sartori 


Milan. Less than three months after Joan Sutherland’s Italian début at 
Venice, a second British singer in whom high hopes had long been placed at 
home trod the stage at La Scala for the first time. Geraint Evans sang Mozart's 
Figaro there at four performances of the Karajan-Rennert production begin- 
ning on May 6; he was replacing the indisposed Tito Gobbi at the latter's own 
suggestion. In an ensemble opera rather than a stellar display, it was Evans's 
success to match his fellow-singers on equal terms, to carry his own scenes with 
aplomb and to create a vivid and individual Figaro within the framework of 
an existing production under one of the most demanding of conductors. 
Although Evans had sung the part at home well over a hundred times, only 
his relatively few Glyndebourne performances were in Italian. Yet the 
Milanese had warm praise for his diction in their vernacular, and the style of 
his singing drew spontaneous applause after ‘Non pid andrai’ at rehearsal from 
the stage hands, than whom there are few fiercer critics. 

The performance was Milan’s first sight of the Figaro originally mounted 
by Giinther Rennert at Salzburg under Béhm, and subsequently (in 1958) 
taken by Karajan to Vienna. The production has an engaging blend of wit 
and elegance, but I was not so much taken by the Maximowna scenery — 
especially a first act condemning Figaro to an even more public nuptial room 
than usual (this one overlooked by a spiral staircase), and second and third 
act sets which suggested a rather impoverished state of the Almaviva finances. 

In addition to Sciutti’s adorable Susanna, as bewitching vocally as she is 
visually, and Jurinac’s radiantly gracious Countess, the principals included 
Christa Ludwig as Cherubino and Eberhard Waechter (also making a Scaia 
début) as Count Almaviva. Waechter was still inclined to bluster rather than 
ingratiate in spite of possessing a splendid voice and musicianly style. Ludwig's 
Cherubino was wholly convincing, although her rich tone was not quite flexible 
enough for the unusual, highly ornamented version of ‘Voi che sapete’ she 
sang, festooned with trills and appoggiature in the 18th century style as in the 
Corri edition sung by Elisabeth Schwarzkopf at concerts in London and else- 
where in 1958. 

Karajan brought a heavy, orchestrally-minded »pproach to the music, 
which was far more concerned with what came out of the pit than with what 
was happening on stage. The characters of the comedy dwindled to not much 
more than puppets in relation to the music, and left only Mozart to respect — 
but not to enjoy. Noél Goodwin 
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Catania, Massimo Bellini. The season ended with performances of Der 
Rosenkavalier (Gladys Kuchta, Floriana Cavalli, Eugenia Ratti, Italo Tajo, 
conductor Fritz Rieger), and Scarlatti’s Griselda (Rina Gigli, Rena Camaiti, 
Mirto Picchi, Renato Cioni, Mario Zanasi; conductor Umberto Cattini, 
producer Franco Zeffirelli). 

Genoa. With the exception of the Genoa premiére of Pizzetti’s Assassinio 
nella Cattedrale, the most rewarding artistic event of the season was 
the triumphant début of Joan Sutherland as Lucia di Lammermoor. For 
sheer overall beauty of tone Miss Sutherland has no equal among today’s 
Lucias; her voice seems to have acquired an added lustre (if this is possible) 
since I last heard her in the role at Covent Garden. Although we had a fine 
assortment of supporting artists — Gianni Raimondi (Edgardo), Dino Dondi 
(Enrico), Nicola Zaccaria (Raimondo) and Margreta Elkins, who won praise 
for ber fine singing as Alisa — it was undoubtedly la Serata a la Sutherland. 
The tremendous ovation accorded Miss Sutherland for the profound pathos 
of her portrayal and the exciting Press review the following morning in 
Il Secolo X1X (which incidentally compared her Lucia with that of Melba, 
Dal Monte, Galli-Curci and, oddly enough, Cebotari) suggested that the event 
would be recorded in the history of the Carlo Felice as one not easily forgotten. 
A greater sensation probably was never before produced by any débutante here 
since Melba sang the same role on her first Italian tour. 

The season ended in mid-April with La Traviata and Cosi fan tutte, 
the latter having been absent from the repertory for almost twenty years. 
Rosanna Carteri (Violetta) sang with purity of style and negotiated the florid 
passages with ample scioltezza. Alvinio Misciano gave a generally good 
performance as Alfredo, more remarkable for unbridled passionate singing 
than for delicacy of nuance. Dino Dondi grows in stature with each role he 
undertakes; in this case his Germont was of oustanding merit. Alceo Galliera, 
conducting, provided moments of real beauty, and Paul Hager’s production was 
hard worked in an unsuccessful attempt to obtain novelty. 

The cast for the Mozart revival included Ilva Ligabue (Fiordiligi), Mariella 
Angioletti (Dorabella), Mariella Adani (Despina), Luigi Pontiggia (Ferrando), 
Dino Mantovani (Guglielmo) and Carlo Badioli (Alfonso). The Swiss con- 
ductor Samuel Baud Bovy, in collaboration with Paul Hager (producer), had 
put in much rehearsal for the revival which, according to the local Press, was a 
great success with the Genovese. Philip Rodden 

Pisa. The short spring season included performances of La Gioconda with 
Anna de Cavalieri in the title role, Dora Minarchi as Laura, Anna di Stasio as 
La Cieca, Gianni Poggi as Enzo, Otello Bersellini as Barnaba, and Andrea 
Mongelli as Alvise, and J/ris with Magda Olivero, Nicola Tagger, Renato 
Cesari, and Mongelli. Manno Wolf-Ferrari conducted both works. 

Turin. The spring season at the Teatro Nuovo opened with a performance 
of Aida conducted by Gianandrea Gavazzeni, and sung by Mirella Parutto, 
Dora Minarchi, Luigi Ottolini, Carlo Meliciani, and Antonio Zerbini. This 
was followed by Carmen, with Fedora Barbieri, Rina Malatrasi, Aldo Bertocci, 
and Giuseppe Valdengo, conductor Mario Braggio; La Traviata with Leyla 
Gencer, Alvinio Misciano, Dino Dondi, conductor Oliviero de Fabritiis; and 
Lohengrin with Onelia Fineschi, Nada Puttar, Sandor Konya, Piero Guelfi, 
and Giorgio Tadeo, conductor Gabor Ottvés. 


MONACO 

Monte Carlo. The packed house was certainly not disappointed by a 
predominantly Austrian Don Giovanni, though it was given under the shadow 
of tragedy, for Wilhelm Loibner who conducted, had stepped in at the last 
minute to take the place of Otto Ackermann, whose name must be added to 
that sad list of sudden deaths causing so much havoc at the moment in the 
world of arts. Loibner handled the orchestra well, though he lacked Acker- 
mann’s sense of rhythm, and some of his tempi were uneven. 

Teresa Stich-Randall (Donna Anna) sang with purity and control. Hers 
is not an emotional voice, and if a certain coldness is the natural appanage of 
such detachment, for sheer beauty it is unsurpassable. Giuditta Mazzoleni 
proved an extremely good Donna Elvira; she sang beautifully and was at the 
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same time outstandingly the best actress. Résl Schwaiger was an adorable 
Zerlina. Of the men, Erich Kunz stole the honours. He was in excellent voice, 
singing better than he has done for some years, tempering his acting so that 
he was a genuinely amusing Leporello without being a clown. On the other 
hand, Eberhard Waechter’s Don was a disappointment. He looked the part, 
played it well, yet the voice lacked authority. Kostas Paskalis was very much 
the weak spot in the cast as Masetto, but Richard Holm proved an unusually 
good Don Ottavio. 

Christel Goltz was certainly remarkable in Salome. To a wilful passionate 
characterization she has now added a wealth of subtle touches, all highly 
effective; and her voice seems to have grown in volume recently without 
sacrificing its velvety quality. Hans Hotter was a wild, dominating figure as 
the prophet, so uncompromising that one would have thought that one glance 
at him would have made Salome realize that she was wasting her time. His 
sonorous, regal bass-baritone, epitomizing Jehovah’s wrath, submerged the 
sensual princess in waves of horror and contempt. Rudolf Lustig gave a 
magnificently debauched Nero-ish interpretation of Herod, and his tone was 
always pleasing. The orchestra, under Georges Sebastian, was’ superb. 

Un Ballo in Maschera, the final performance of a brilliantly successful as 
well as a most interesting season, was perhaps the best, with so well balanced 
a cast that there was no real chink in its artistic armour. The role of Riccardo 
(M. Besnard gave us the Boston and not the Swedish version) suits Giuseppe 
Campora: clear and ringing, his voice is never strained, never harsh, rich, and 
at the same time capable of extreme tenderness. In addition his handsome 
presence and easy unexaggerated manner of acting makes him a most credible 
figure as a Colonial Governor of a corner of a once far-flung Empire. 

Anna-Maria Rovere has a glorious, true, dramatic soprano, easily capable 
of soaring above the full surge of the orchestra, and a rare beauty of tone in 
the softest passages; altogether she is an excellent interpreter of middle-period 
Verdi. A newcomer was the Greek-American baritone, Ronald Dutro—I 
gather he is aimost a débutant on the operatic stage. As Renato, he proved a 
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Joller 
‘The Queen of Spades’ at Geneva ; a scene from Act 3 


fine tragic actor with a most striking personality. He sang most artistically, 
colouring his voice to every changing emotion, and his Eri tu was a master- 
piece, fury and hate giving way to heart-broken despair; the tremendous 
ovation which followed was more than deserved. His is a high baritone, warm 
and pure, the sort of voice that might well in a few years develop into an 
Otello. Elena Nicolai was not at ease vocally as Ulrica, but Alfredo Simonetto, 
conducting his third opera of the season, again produced a cohesive and 
majestic rendering of the score. Patrick Turnbull 


SWITZERLAND 


Geneva. Tchaikovsky’s The Queen of Spades, a work rarely given on 
French-speaking stages, was produced with great success recently. Denise 
Scharley sang the title role, Suzanne Sarrocca that of Lisa, and Henri Legay 
Hermann. Gianfranco Rivoli was the conductor and Léon Ferly the producer. 


Marcel Sénéchaud 





Summer Festivals, 1960 


VERONA ARENA, July 21 to August 15 

Aida, July 21, 23, 30, August 4, 9, 12, 14. 

Cavalleria and Pagliacci, July 24, 28, August 2, 6, 11, 15. 

La Fanciulla del West, July 31, August 3, 7, 10, 13. 

Artists include: Fiorenza Cossotto, Magda Olivero, Clara Peirella. 
Giulietta Simionato, Antonietta Stella; Daniele Barioni, Ettore Bostianini. 
Carlo Bergonzi, Renato Capecchi, Franco Corelli, Giangiacomo Guelfi, Carlos 
Guichandut, Cornell MacNeil, Ivo Vincd 


Conductors: Oliviero de Fabritiis, Gianandrea Gavazzeni. 
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Guy Gravett 


Joan Sutherland as Elvira and Ernest Blanc as Riccardo in ‘I Puritani’ at 
Glyndebourne 








Allegro 
‘This lanthorn doth the horned moon present’ 
Hippolyta (Johanna Peters), Theseus (Forbes Robinson), Starveling 
(Joseph Ward), Lysander (George Maran), Hermia (Marjorie Thomas), 
Helena (April Cantelo) and Demetrius (Thomas Hemsley) in Benjamin 
Britten's new opera ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream’, which opened the 
Aldeburgh Festival 





GLYNDEBOURNE AND ALDEBURGH FESTIVALS, 1960 


Full reports, including many photographs of Glyndebourne, Aldeburgh 
and the other Summer Festivals will appear in the Special Festival Number of 
OPERA to be published in mid-October. This will be an extra number of the 
magazine, and will appear in addition to the normal October issue. 


























Lucrezia Bori as the Goose Girl in’ Linda Canetti 
‘KOnigskinder’ 


Obituary 

Linda Canetti, Italian soprano, died in Milan on March 14. She was 
born at Legnano in November 1878, and studied in Verona and Milan. She 
made her début at Fossombrone in 1899 as Marguerite in Faust. In December 
1899 she sang Elsa in Lohengrin opposite the tenor Francesco Bravi, whom 
she married. In 1909 she was engaged for La Scala, where she was the first 
Italian Chrysothemis, and she continued to sing there regularly until 1924. 
She sang Lisa in Strauss’s Feuersnot in its Italian premiére in 1913, and was 
the Alice in the famous Toscanini Falstaff performances at La Scala, 1921-4. 
She sang in Buenos Aires, where her Fiora in L’Amore dei tre Re was much 
praised. Other roles in her repertory included Margherita (Mefistofele), 
Desdemona, La Rondine, and Francesca da Rimini. Her last appearance on 
the stage was in March 1928 when she sang the leading role in Bottagisio’s 
Bisbetica Domata. 

Armando Agnini, stage director of the New Orleans Opera Association, 
died on March 27; he was 75. Agnini was born in Naples, and went to 
America as a young man. He was stage director for the Boston, Montreal 
and San Francisco Opera Companies, and was at the Metropolitan from 
1917-34. 

Siemen Jongsma, Dutch bass, died in Kitzingen, near Mainz, on April 13; 
he was 50. Jongsma was principal bass of the Netherlands Opera from 1941. 
His roles included Mephistopheles, Golaud, King Philip, and the Grand 
Inquisitor. He sang the principal role in the Holland Festival production of 
Janacek’s House of the Dead, which was recorded by Philips. 

Joseph Farrington, British bass-baritone, died in Orpington, Kent, on 
May 10; he was 78. He was a member of the British National Opera Company 
1923-4, and also sang with the Old Vic and later Sadler’s Wells Opera Com- 
panies. He created the title role in Collingwood’s Macbeth at Sadler’s Wells in 
April 1934. Among his roles were Death in Holst’s Savitri, Escamillo, Sharp- 
less, and Ramfis. 

Lucrezia Bori, the famous Spanish soprano, died in New York on May 13. 
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She was born in Valencia on December 24, 1888, and made her début in Rome 
in 1908 as Micaéla; other engagements quickly followed throughout Italy. Her 
Scala début was in 1911 as Carolina in // Matrominio Segreto. in the same 
year she sang Octavian in the first Scala Rosenkavalier. Bori was engaged for 
the Metropolitan, New York, for the 1912-13 season, making her début in the 
title role of Manon Lescaut opposite Caruso. During her second New York 
season she sang Fiora in the first American performance of L’Amore dei tre 
Re, and Lucinda in the American premiére of L’Amore Medico. During the 
1914-15 season she was heard as Ah-Yoe in the American premiére of 
L’Oracola with Scotti, and as Iris in a revival of Mascagni’s opera under 
Toscanini. At that time she was suffering from vocal difficulties, for she had 
developed a nodule on her vocal chords, and following an operation withdrew 
from the stage for nearly four years. She re-appeared as Mimi at Monte Carlo 
in 1919, and rejoined the Metropolitan the following year, remaining a leading 
member of the company until her retirement in 1936. She was one of the 
most beloved artists in New York, and her Louise, Juliette, Salud (La Vida 
Breve), Concepcion (L’Heure Espagnole), Mélisande, Norina, and above all 
Violetta, are gratefully remembered. She created the part of the Duchess of 
Towers in Deems Taylor’s Peter Ibbetson in 1931. She played an important 
part in raising funds to keep the Metropolitan alive during the financial crisis 
of the 1930s, and in 1935 was made a member of the Board of the Metropoli- 
tan (the first singer to hold such a position). In 1942 she was elected chairman 
of the Metropolitan Opera Guild, and continued her interest in the Company 
and its singers until she was taken ill on May 2 





We hear that... 


Lucine Amara is recording both Santuzza and Nedda, the latter with 
Franco Corelli for Columbia, during the course of the summer. 

Maria Callas will re-record Norma, Traviata, and possibly a third opera 
during the summer at La Scala. 

Peter Ebert has been appointed Oberspielleiter at the Deutsche Oper am 
Rhein beginning in the autumn. New singers engaged by the company include 
Per Grunden, Hugh Beresford and Josef Traxel. 

Rosalind Elias will sing Abigail in the new production of Nabucco which 
opens the 1960-61 season at the Metropolitan; she will also be heard as Nancy 
in Martha and Amneris during the course of the season. 

Leontyne Price sings five Donna Annas at Salzburg during the Festival, 
and two Butterflys at the Vienna Opera before returning to Amercia to open 
the Chicago season as Aida. 

Hermann Prey has been engaged for the Metropolitan, New York, for 
next season and will sing Wolfram in Tannhduser. 

Georg Solti will make his Metropolitan début in the early part of the 
1960-61 season. He will conduct a revival of Tannhduser. He returns to 
Covent Garden after his New York engagement, from mid-January to mid- 
February. He will probably spend a much longer period in London in the 
1961-2 season. 

Silvio Varviso has been named Oberleiter der Oper at the Berlin 
Stadtische Oper. 


Rules for the Spectators 
To the ladies that occupy places in the hall, it is not permitted for them 
to hold bonnets in sulh a manner as to impede other spectators. 





For the tidyness of the theatre and for your own convenience, leave all 
clothing not required in the ward robe provided. 





Please do not take in sticks, whips of such like. 





Smoking insipe is not permitted. 
(Reprinted from a San Carlo, Naples, programme of 1944) 
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Gramophone Records 


(Reviewed by the Editor unless otherwise stated) 


Complete Recordings 

ORPHEE (Gluck), with Leopold Simoneau (Orphée), Suzanne Danco (Euridice 
and Une ombre heureuse), Pierrette Alarie (L’Amour). L’Orchestre des 
Concerts Lamoureux. Ensemble Vocal Roger Blanchard. Hans Rosbaud. 
PHILIPS A 00363-4L. 

The release of this performance of the 1774 French version of Orphée, 
with the title role sung by a tenor, means that there are now available two 
recordings with a tenor Orphée (Gedda on Columbia), one with a baritone 
(Fischer-Dieskau on Deutsche Grammophon) and three with a contralto 
(Ferrier on Decca, Risé Stevens on RCA, and Margarete Klose on Nixa). One 
should not forget either the famous pre-war Columbia recording with Alice 
Raveau. It was of course the great Berlioz revival of the opera in Paris, in 
1859, which retained most of the 1774 version, but gave the title role, after 
some revision, to Pauline Viardot, that started the fashion for a mezzo or 
contralto Orpheus. How close the sound of this kind of female voice resembles 
that of the male castrato for whom Gluck originally wrote the role, it is 
impossible to say; but most people are so convinced in their own minds that 
the sound of a Ferrier or a Thorborg is right for this role, that it is very 
difficult to persuade them even to contemplate another kind of voice. 

‘The poetry of Gluck’s first act and its mythology can never be realized 
by a tenor Orpheus, not even though he may boast warmer tones than 
Mr Burdino,’ wrote Richard Capell after the unhappy 1937 Covent Garden 
revival; while Ernest Newman said: ‘The Italian Orfeo is a figure of grave, 
remote beauty; the French Orphée is just a French tenor.’ I wonder if these 
two critics, and others who were so disappointed by the French tenor Orphée 
in 1937 would have felt the same had Simoneau been singing the title role on 
that occasion. I have derived a great deal of pleasure from Simoneau’s 
performance, which is sung with a beautiful sense of style, dignity, and a 
poetic feeling, that come as no surprise after the singer’s many fine Mozart 
performances. He is helped by Rosbaud’s stylish reading of the score, and 
some excellent choral singing. Danco is a cool, rather remote Euridice, but 
sings with her usual intelligence. Alarie is an adequate Amour. 


CARMEN (Bizet), with Victoria de los Angeles (Carmen), Janine Micheau 
(Micaéla), Denise Monteil (Frasquita), Marcelle Croisier and Monique Linval 
(Mercedes), Nicolai Gedda (Don José), Ernest Blanc (Escamillo), Jean- 
Christoph Benoit (Dancairo), Michel Hamel (Remendado), Bernard Plantey 
(Morales), Xavier Depraz (Zuniga). Orchestra and Chorus of the French 
National Radio. Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart. CH. HMV ASD 331-3 (Stereo), 
(Mono version ALP 1762-4 already available). 

The mono version, which was reviewed in the March opeErRA, has been 
universally acclaimed by critics and public. The added dimension of stereo 
makes the performance sound even better —if that is possible. The clarity of 
the French diction, the perspective of the approaching choruses, the orchestral 
sound, all seem to benefit. De los Angeles’s Carmen is an interpretation that 
can be listened to again and again, as also can Beecham’s unsurpassed treat- 
ment of the score. As I said in my original review, ‘this is the only possible 
Carmen’. 


PAGLIACCI (Leoncavallo), with Gabriella Tucci (Nedda), Mario del Monaco 
(Canio), Cornell McNeill (Tonio), Piero de Palma (Beppe), Renato Capecchi 
(Silvio). Orchestra and Chorus of the Santa Cecilia Academy, Rome. 
Francesco Molinari-Pradelli. (Three sides of DECCA LXT 5560-1 (Mono), 
and SXL 2185-6 (Stereo).) Fourth side, Recital of Italian Songs by MARIO 
DEL MONACO. 

On the whole this is a very exciting Pagliacci in which Del Monaco treats 
us to some of his very best singing-acting. The opening pages and the closing 
scene, especially, are sung with great intensity; I care less for ‘Vesti la giubba’ 
in which the tenor is over-liberal with his so s. Gabriella Tucci, who was one 
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of the better elements of the hilarious Adelphi Italian season, is never over- 
shrill as Nedda, but sounds almost too refined an interpreter of the role. 
McNeill adds to his prestige with a finely sung Prologue, and Capecchi and 
De Palma are excellent as Silvio and Beppe. Molinari-Pradelli conducts in a 
forthright manner, and the recording is very realistic with its sound effects. 
The Song Recital on side four is Del Monaco at his worst! 


MACBETH (Verdi), with Leonie Rysanek (Lady Macbeth), Carlo Bergonzi 
(Macduff), William Olvis (Malcolm), Leonard Warren (Macbeth), Jerome 
Hines (Banquo), Gerhard Pechner (Doctor), Carlotta Ordassy (Lady-in- 
Waiting), Osie Hawkins (Murderer). Orchestra and Chorus of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, New York. Eric Leinsdorf. DECCA, RCA RE 25006-8 (mono), 
SER 4505-7 (stereo). 

While this cannot be looked upon as an idiomatic performance of 
Macbeth, it is, nevertheless an enjoyable performance, with some fine singing 
from Warren in the title role. The un-Italian performance of the music as a 
whole and the soft-grained and beautifully sung Lady Macbeth of Leonie 
Rysanek are something of a handicap; but until the opera is recorded with 
Gobbi, Taddei, or perhaps Fischer-Dieskau (whose Verdi singing, if a recent 
German HMV recital is anything to go by, is as idiomatic as that of any 
Italian singer) then we must be content with this. 

Having read a number of accounts of the Metropolitan Opera perform- 
ances of this work, it seems that this recording is a most faithful reproduction 
of what New York audiences heard during the last two seasons—the stereo 
recording faithfully mirrors the stage movements. I find Warren’s perform- 
ance one of the best all-round interpretations this baritone has committed to 
disc, and it is a worthy memorial of this fine artist. The voice is warm and 
round, and the singer displays his great variety of tonal colour. What one 
misses is a feeling of spontaneity in his performance, and one gets the impres- 
sion, at times, that he singing in a language which is not native to him, with 
the result that his performance has a curiously studied effect. Yet by and 
large, he demonstrates just why he was regarded by many as the superb Verdi 
baritone of the day. 

Rysanek’s voice at the top is thrilling, vibrant, and beautiful; but much of 
Lady Macbeth’s most dramatic music lies in the lower part of the voice, and 
this is not Miss Rysanek’s strong point. In addition I find a lot of her singing 
rather flabby, and she makes surprisingly heavy weather of the Brindisi. 
Bergonzi is a fine Macduff, and Hines a sonorous Banquo. The chorus is so-so, 
and the Metropolitan’s orchestra good, but not on the level of Covent 
Garden’s. Erich Leinsdorf conducts with considerable drive, but one misses a 
strong rhythmic impulse, especially in the great Act 2 finale. 


DUKE BLUEBEARD’S CASTLE (Bartok), with Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau 
(Bluebeard), Hertha Tépper (Judith). RIAS Orchestra, Berlin. Ferenc Fricsay. 
DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON, DGG LPM 18565 (mono), SLPM 138030. 

This performance in German of Bartok’s one-act masterpiece raises again 
the language question. Obviously for a German-speaking audience this is 
admirable — the listener will understand every word by the clearly articulating 
soloists. But an English listener who knows little or no German? He should 
either hear the work in English or in the original Hungarian with a line-by-line 
Hungarian-English libretto by his side. In any case the speech rhythms of the 
Hungarian original are not captured in the German translation; and the 
musicai purist will probably object to the cuts made in order to get the work 
on to one disc. Despite these drawbacks, there is much to admire in the set, 
especially the sensitive and noble singing of Fischer-Dieskau, and the warm- 
voiced Hertha Tépper, who sometimes finds the high tessitura of the part a 
little trying. Fricsay, a compatriot of Bartok’s, elicits some fine playing from 
the orchestra. The recording is first-rate. 


Historical Records 


JOHN McCORMACK IN OPERA AND SONG. Joseph (Méhul): Champs 
Paternels; Manon: Le Réve; La Bohéme: Che gelida manina; Carmen: Flower 
Song; Sospiri miei, andate ove vi mando; Mefistofele: Dai campi, dai prati, 
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and Giunto sul passo estremo; Pécheurs de Perles: Je crois entendre ercore; 
Non é ver (Mattei); Lakmé: Ah vien dans la forét profonde; Natoma 
(Herbert): Paul’s Address. CAMDEN, CDN-1023. 


I found this one of the most pleasing and enjoyable of the RCA Camden 
re-issues I have yet heard. What a wonderful singer and artist McCormack 
was at his best, as witness his performances of the Mefistofele arias, and the 
Pearl Fishers aria, perhaps the best thing on the disc. A pity we could not 
have had ‘Il mio tesoro’ and an aria from Mignon instead of the two songs. 


FIFTY YEARS OF GREAT OPERATIC SINGING: TENORS. Caruso: 
Spirto gentil (Favorita) and No, Pagliaccio non son (Pagliacci); McCormack: 
Champs paternels (Joseph); Gigli: Un di all’azzurro spazio (Andrea Chénier); 
Martinelli: O muto asil (Guglielmo Tell); Schipa: Se il mio nome (II Barbiere); 
Edward Johnson: Depuis longtemps jhabitais (Louise); Melchior: Winter- 
stiirme (Walkiire); Di Stefano: Che gelida manina (Bohéme); Tagliavini: Una 
furtiva lagrima (L’Elisir d’Amore); Peerce: Fra poco a mie ricoverd (Lucia di 
Lammermoor); Bjoerling: Amor ti vieta (Fedora); Valletti: Ecco ridente (Tl 
Barbiere). RCA, RB 16198. 


To replace the now withdrawn HMV collection of five discs (plus supple- 
ment) under the same title, RCA is planning to issue a similar series, com- 
prising many of the same items, but classified by voice. This disc, devoted to 
tenors, is the first to be issued here. Many of the items are already well known, 
and will probably be in many readers’ collections— but there are one or two 
items that are, as far as I know, now available on LP for the first time, namely 
Edward Johnson’s Louise aria, an elegant performance this, and Valletti’s 
‘Ecco ridente’, complete with decorations. 


IL TROVATORE. Leonora’s aria, Act 1 (Boninsegna); Deserto sulla terra 
(Tamagno); Di geloso amor sprezzato (Ruffo, Fosca, Ischierdo); Stride la 
vampa (De Cisneros); Mal regendo (Zenatello and Bruno); Il balen (Stracciari); 
Ah si, ben mio and Di quella pira (Caruso); D’amor sull’ali rosee (Bonin- 
segna); Miserere (Caruso and Alda); Ai nostri monti (Caruso and Homer); 
Ah, non m’ignanno (Zenatello, Mazzoleni, Bruno). OPERA SOCIETY, OPS 
401B. 


The recently-formed Opera Society have launched their series of ‘Historic 
Recordings of the Golden Age’ with a very well engineered disc of highlights 
from Trovatore, which includes some famous historical records, as can be seen 
from the contents of the disc listed above. There have been a number of 
selections from famous operas on similar lines available in the U.S.A. for 
some time, on Eterna, Scala, and other labels, and this is to me a most sensible 
way of dealing with historical re-issues. This is very cheap too— 25s.; but of 
course one must belong to the Opera Society. 


CARUSO. O tu che in seno (Forza del Destino) (1909); Les Pécheurs de 
Perles (Dal tempio limitar, w. Ancona) (1907); Don Sebastiano (Deserto in 
terra) (1908); Martha: M’Appari (1906). OPERA SOCIETY, OPS 501. 


This is the first 7in. 45 extended play record issued by the Opera Society 
in their ‘The Art of . . .” series. Like the Trovatore disc it is a bargain (at 
10s.) and contains some vintage Caruso performances. 


JULIUS PATZAK. Cosi fan tutte: Der Odem der Liebe (Un aura amorosa); 
Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail: Wenn der Freude Tranen fliessen; Die 
Zauberfléte: Dies Bildnis ist bezaubernd schén. Deutsche Grammophon. EPL 
30180. 


A gem of a disc. I had not heard Patzak’s Mozart on 78's for years, and 
had virtually forgotten his sole Tamino performance at Covent Garden in 
1938. These items, which date from the 1930's, show just why Patzak was, 
other than Tauber, the most highly esteemed Mozart tenor of that period. His 
aristocratic singing, beautiful tone, and sensitive phrasing are all in evidence, 
and even make the German version of ‘Un aura amorosa’ acceptable. 
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MEMORIAL TRIBUTE TO ARTURO TOSCANINI. Commentary by 
Marcia Davenport, with excerpts from The Magic Flute, Overture, Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, and La Traviata. 

A limited edition of a remarkable recording is now available to a select 
group of connoisseurs and collectors under very special circumstances. This is 
a single long playing record of Arturo Toscanini conducting N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra rehearsals of excerpts from Mozart’s The Magic Flute Overture. 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and La Traviata, with a commentary by Marcia 
Davenport. It has been prepared by Walter Toscanini as a memorial tribute 
to his illustrious father. 

The Musician’s Foundation, Inc., established by “The Bohemians’ (New 
York Musicians’ Club) in 1914 to provide financial aid to needy professional 
musicians and their families, has been given a limited number of copies of 
this recording by Walter Toscanini in memory of his father. Arturo Toscanini 
was a member of ‘The Bohemians’ for over 45 years, and except for Casa 
Verdi in Milan, Italy, the Musicians’ Foundation was the only organization he 
ever sponsored. The Foundation has brought succour to thousands of deserving 
musicians, men and women, here and abroad. 

It is appropriate that this unique record cannot be purchased commer- 
cially, but it may be obtained by sending a contribution of not less than $25 
to Musicians’ Foundation, Inc., c/o Clyde Burrows, Secretary and Treasurer, 
131 Riverside Drive, New York 24, New York. 

This is both a moving and fascinating record of the great conductor at 
work, shaping, perfecting and polishing. The La Traviata excerpts, in which 
Toscanini sings all the roles, goes some little way to explain just why his 
operatic performances were unique. Anyone who can find $25 should hasten 
to purchase this record. They will not regret it. 





TAP Records. Due to reorganization of TAP Records Inc. of New York, 
supplies of TAP historical records have been in short supply in Great Britain. 
Twenty Great Russians and some other records are still available through 
dealers. TAP (London) Ltd., sole distributors for Great Britain, will make an 
announcement in the advertising pages of OPERA when and if regular supplies 
become available. 





Book Reviews 


THE PLAY OF DANIEL (Edited by Noah Greenberg) (Oxford University 
Press, 25s.). 

A most beautifully produced book, printed by Oxford in America. with 
Auden’s ‘narration’, historical notes, and notes on the costumes and the 
staging of this thirteenth-century musical drama, which has been edited for 
modern performance by Noah Greenberg. Those who have been impressed by 
the recent performances in this country, and who are thinking of purchasing 
the record of the performance (Brunswick, AXTL 1086) will find this invalu- 
able; and those who like beautifully produced music books will be unable to 
resist it. 


THE MEMOIRS OF LYDIA SOKOLOVA : DANCING FOR DIAGHILEV 
(Edited by Richard Buckle) (John Murray, 25s.). 

Although this book is mostly devoted to opera's sister art, it should none 
the less appeal to many opera enthusiasts who also share a liking for the 
ballet, and have fond memories of the great Diaghilev seasons. It is interesting 
to compare the atmosphere of a ballet company with that of an opera 
ensemble, and to contrast the behaviour and life of a dancer with that of a 
singer. 

Chaliapin of course features in Mme Sokolova’s memoirs, but like many 
people she is wrong in stating that Sir Thomas Beecham conducted the opera 
performances at Drury Lane during the 1913 and 1914 Diaghilev seasons. And 
did Diaghilev actually ‘discover’ the score of Cimarosa’s Le Astuzie Femminili 
in a Rome library? It had been revived on several occasions in Italian opera 
houses in the 1870s and 1890s. 
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Opera Diary 
Covent Garden. La Traviata (May 4) 

Joan Sutherland’s début in the role of Violetta, on January 8, had 
been unfortunate: she was suffering from laryngitis, palpably :Il at ease, 
and so insecure that the audibility of the Covent Garden prompter, 
though unwelcome, was easily explained. A.P., reporting on the event in 
the March issue (page 228), was able to add that a subsequent perform- 
ance showed much improvement ; he went so far as to call it ‘brilliantly 
successful’, adding that ‘a more exquisitely sung Violetta, with touches 
that recalled Tetrazzini, or Bellincioni, one could not hope to hear today.” 

Miss Sutherland’s Violetta of May 4, nine days after her highly 
successful Lucia in Paris, was certainly a great deal improved, though 
not, as the saying goes, ‘out of all recognition’. There were still patches 
in the first act where her memory seemed defective; the voice of the 
prompter was still, though more faintly, to be heard. On the other hand, 
Miss Sutherland’s whole vocal and dramatic presentation of Verdi's 
heroine was far more assured and more effective. It is unlikely that we 
shall get the best Violetta of which she is capable until she has been able 
to re-study the role for a new production, with mentors of the calibre of 
Zeffirelli or Visconti, Serafin or Giulini. She is evidently not one of those 
commanding intellectual singers, like Callas or Lilli Lehmann, who 
delight in prising out the secrets of dramatic music for themselves; she 
needs and repays detailed guidance, and seems unable to find what she 
requires among the regular staff at Covent Garden. 

If she were to fall into the hands of a first-rate coach, the most 
urgent task demanded of her would be the acquisition and regular use of 
a true legato. Her florid singing can be very brilliant, and her rapid 
arpeggios are something quite out of the ordinary; but she constantly 
disappoints us in the handling of a relatively simple cantilena, such as 
‘Dite alla giovine’. It is difficult to be sure how far this weakness is 
technical in origin, and how far it is conceptual. The voice itself is of 
good quality, and remains remarkably sweet in the upper regions where 
so many coloratura sopranos tend to harden; but she seldom produces 
that absolutely limpid and even stream of tone in the middle register that 
is the heart of fine singing; and it hardly sounds, as a rule, as if she 
were even aiming at such a result. The phrases are not closely knit ; the 
feeling for pure line seems inadequate. It would be worth Miss Suther- 
land’s while to forget about her much-publicised Grundig tape-recorder 
for a week or two, and listen instead to some of the best records of 
Melba and Hempel, Galli-Curci and Tetrazzini, Toti dal Monte and Lina 
Pagliughi. Not uncritically, of course, since every one of these sopranos 
has her occasional faults of taste or technique ; from each of them, how- 
ever, she could acquire a valid notion of that cantabile tonal emission — 
fine-drawn, consistent, solid and steady — which is at present her greatest 
lack. 

Her last act, in this performance, was nevertheless beautiful, truly 
affecting—and that despite the fact that her admirable account of 
‘Addio del passato’ had to contend with some particularly insensitive 
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conducting from Nello Santi. Signor Santi has won good opinions else- 
where, but his Covent Garden Traviata was singularly unalluring, especi- 
ally in his lumpy treatment of what used to be known as Verdi’s ‘big 
guitar’ accompaniments ; under his beat they sounded like ‘rum-tum-tum’, 
and nothing else. 

John Lanigan was the Alfredo, extremely Italianate in vocal manner, 
much less so in vocal quality ; he was at his best in the scena and aria at 
the opening of the second act. Louis Quilico, a young Canadian baritone 
whom I had previously heard in the Spoleto Duca d’ Alba, made a very 
promising Covent Garden début as the elder Germont. We have endured 
in that house so much rough singing of Verdi’s baritone music that a 
voice so clear, so rich and so distinctly focused came as balm to the ears. 
Mr Quilico’s dramatic and vocal deportment was that of a gentleman ; if 
he slightly over-emphasized and over-separated the grace-notes in ‘Di 
Provenza’, it was at any rate a fault on the right side.. I hope to hear 
much more of this artist. DS.-T. 


Covent Garden. // Barbiere di Siviglia (May 16, May 31) 

What could or should have been a musical and artistic experience 
comparable with the 1958 Don Carlos, did not really come off. The 
ingredients were there—probably the best Barbiere cast that one could 
assemble ; the finest conducting talent in post-war Italy; a French pro- 
ducer and designer who have worked together and with Giulini in the 
past; and a long period of rehearsal. What went wrong? In the first 
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Rogers Rogers 


‘The Barber of Seville’: Luigi Alva as the disguised Almaviva ; Fernando 
Corena as Bartolo ; Ivo Vinco as Basilio 








place I do not think Giulini is a natural opera-buffa conductor — there 
was grace and elegance in the orchestra, and in much of the singing, but 
the work did not sparkle, and the conductor did not smile with the music ; 
secondly the work was over-produced, not only in the sense that there 
was too much fuss and too much movement (one wonders whether Mons. 
Sarrazin had ever heard about Rossini’s injunction to his singers to ‘sta 
ferme’), but possibly the rehearsal period was too long, so that the feeling 
of spontaneity that one expects in a comic opera performance was absent ; 
and thirdly the house does seem too large for the work —I know that 
ll Barbiere, La Gazza Ladra and countless other works were given 
in this house last century, but that was in the days when singers per- 
formed almost wholly in front of the proscenium arch, and when the 
house-lights remained up all the time, which had the effect of bringing 
stage and audience into closer contact. After all, the houses for which 
most comic operas were written were smaller than Covent Garden. That 
these things were not all first-night weaknesses was borne out in the last 
performance of the work I attended on May 31, when Giulini’s conduct- 
ing was if anything more heavy and serious, and when the audience 
laughed even less than before. Incidentally, how can a purist like Giulini 
sanction the cuts he did? These not only made nonsense dramatically of 
the last act, but they also deprive us of the delicious final rondo, 









































IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA 


Opera in two acts by Gioacchino Rossini, text by Cesare Sterbini, founded on 
Beaumarchais’s ‘Le Barbier de Séville’. First performance of new production at the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, May 16, 1960. Producer Maurice Sarrazin; 
designer Jean-Denis Malclés. 


Rosina ‘ . Teresa Berganza 
Berta ; .. Josephine Veasey 
Count Almaviva , : .-» «+ Luigi Alva 
Figaro ‘ Rolando Panerai 
Doctor Bartolo , . Fernando Corena 
Don Basilio ; a Ivo Vinco 
Fiorello , Ronald Lewis 
Officer Robert Bowman 


THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA CHORUS 
Chorus Master: Douglas Robinson 
THE COVENT GARDEN ORCHESTRA 
Leader: Charles Taylor. Conductor: Carlo Maria Giulini 
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‘Dunque io son’: Teresa Berganza as Rosina, Rolando Panerai as Figaro 


in which first Figaro, then the Count and Rosina, should each sing a 
stanza. As well cut the ‘vaudeville’ act in the finale of Entfiihrung. 
Teresa Berganza gave an enchanting performance vocally and 
dramatically as Rosina. She was less the minx than is often the case, but 
her vocalism was sheer joy. She sings as naturally as most of us talk, and 
her aristocratic phrasing and /egato singing will long be treasured. But the 
real triumph of the evening belonged to Fernando Corena, a basso buffo 
blessed with a fine voice—finer than his famous predecessor Baccaloni. 
His singing of recitative was a model of clarity and timing—1I could 
have listened to him the whole evening; and his acting of the role was 
full of amusing touches. Ivo Vincd’s Basilio was likewise excellently sung, 
but his was a somewhat subdued characterization ; nor did he dominate 
the scenes in wh'ch he appeared as obviously Chaliapin did, and as | 
remember Pinza did. Rolando Panerai has one of the finest Italian bari- 
tone voices to be heard today. That he can sing with taste and charm 
one knows from his Mozart appearances at Aix. On this occasion how- 
ever he chose to shout and to take liberties with what the composer wrote, 
and he was altogether too vulgar. Yet such is his infectious personality 
that one objected to this rather less than one might have done with a less 
accomplished singer. Luigi Alva, on the other hand, has taste and great 
personal charm; but his voice is small and inclined to become mono- 
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tonous. A word for the excellent account of Bertha’s ‘Il vecchiotto cerca 
moglie’ by Josephine Veasey, and to Ronald Lewis’s discreet Fiorello. 

These last two mentioned artists were, with the orchestra and small 
chorus contingent, Covent Garden’s sole contribution to the event (other 
than the stage and theatre), which brings one to the crux of the rnatter. 
What positive contribution to our operatic life did this Barbiere really 
make? If we could afford some half-a-dozen new productions annually, 
then I would be the last to object to one festival-style production a year, 
in which we lent the frame for a visiting team such as this. But when 
we look back and see that we have only had three new productions this 
year, and remember that it was only through Callas’s inability to sing 
Lady Macbeth that Amy Shuard was able to appear in Macbeth: 
when we remember that Ballo only had one principal from the permanent 
company ; when we remember that other than Jon Vickers, every Aida, 
Radames and Amneris this season has had to be imported, we are surely 
entitled to ask just what was the point of this particular production? 

H.D.R. 
Sadler’s Wells. Orpheus in the Underworld (May 17) 

Rossini called Offenbach ‘the Mozart of the Champs-Elysées’. 
Orpheus in the Underworld, staged in 1858, was the first of the operetta 
series that was to include La Belle Héléne, La Vie Parisienne and The 
Grand-Duchess. A long series of slighter opéras-bouffes had prepared the 
way for this rocket-burst. The librettos and the music of these operettas 
are underpinned by sharp observation of the Second Empire ; in perform- 
ances now we may not be conscious of the satirical undertones, but they 
are to be thought about afterwards, when we wonder why the operettas 
make so surprisingly strong, so untrivial an impression. The music of 
La Vie Parisienne may be shrewder, the invention of La Belle Héléne more 
refined, but Orpheus bears the sort of relation to them that L’/taliana 
does to Le Comte Ory (or, if you like, Entfiihrung to Figaro). A freshness 
and brightness of invention, and an irresistible urge of high spirits, run 
through it. It was a good choice for 
what one hopes to be the first of a 
series of French operettas. And 
Wendy Toye was a good choice of 
producer. 


For the Sadler’s Wells Merry 
Widow and Land of Smiles were, 
if truth be told, rather common ; 
but the Fledermaus produced by 
Miss Toye had style. So has this 
Orpheus. It is not a refined or 
delicate style. Some of the grand- 
tier set from the other place 
wrinkled their fastidious noses. But 


‘Orpheus in the Underworld’ at 
Sadler's Wells: Anna Pollak (Cal- 
liope) and Sheila Rex (Juno) find 
themselves wearing the same creation 





























‘ Orpheus in the Underworld’ at Sadler’s Wells 


(Above) Orpheus (Kevin Miller) and his mother Cailiope (Anna Pollak) 
descend to the party in Hell (below) where Eurydice (June Bronhill) 
performs a number to the guests 











most of us were simply whirled away into a state of happy, helpless 
frenzy, as Offenbach and librettists, Geoffrey Dunn his translator, 
Malcolm Pride his designer, and Miss Toye, piled invention upon 
invention with wit, charm and gusto. 

A cast of some thirty soloists cannot be mentioned in detail. A few 
plaudits must serve. Anna Pollak as the chic Calliope (the Public Opinion 
of Mr Dunn’s version) was simply splendid. June Bronhill’s bright, 
naughty Eurydice and Eric Shilling’s rounded Jupiter (at last the produc- 
tion had brought his buffo portraiture into focus) were outstanding. 
Among newcomers, the personable Pluto of John Weaving and the good 
singing of Alan Crofoot as John Styx must be mentioned. But it was not 
so much a question of solo performances as of a sparkling assembly. 
Some were more accomplished than others, Sheila Rex, the Juno, was too 
broad, but all were good. Alexander Faris’s conducting had plenty of 
verve, though his accompaniment did not catch the touching sentiment 
(as Mr Crofoot’s singing did) of Jon Styx’s ‘When I was King of the 
Beeotians’. For poor honest John is the only decent fellow zmidst all this 
glittering and delightful Second Empire corruption. In Germany they 
give him topical, and scandalous, additional verses. But at Sadler’s Wells 

-even with the Royal Wedding to hand —he kept to the text. 
AP. 
Covent Garden. Aida (May 20) 


Somewhere in the Royal Opera House, I am sure, there is a lottery 
drum containing the name of every operatic singer in the world. Every 
now and again, when the Covent Garden repertory seems to be running 
with a smoothness that approaches monotony, Sir David Webster turns 
the handle, pulls out a name or two, and—lo and behold, a new cast for 
Aida. 

There have, at any rate, been so many changes of cast since Mar- 
gherita Wallmann made the new production (does she really continue to 
accept responsibility for it, as the programme implies; for the extra- 
ordinary goings on in Act 3, to take the most glaring example?) that I am 
beginning to believe in that lottery drum. 

In mid-May it disgorged a new Aida and Amneris, both of them 
worth seeing and hearing. Gloria Davy, making her début in the house. 
looked appealing and sang beautifully, with gentle but never unsubstan- 
tial tones, an unusually even scale, a sensitive legato, and excellent words ; 
her top C at the end of ‘O patria mia’ was brave and spacious, but not 
absolutely easy, as was the marvellous soft top A at the end of the last 
phrase. She improved steadily all the evening. 

Grace Hoffman made an interesting Amneris, the velvet hand 
beneath the iron glove, for there was real human tenderness behind her 
singing ; she first impressed me with her controlled delivery of the difficult 
soft phrases at the start of Act 2, ‘Ah vieni, amor’, etc., and rose 
splendidly to the test-piece in Act 4, though she was never the tigress 
that Miss Dominguez showed us at the end of last year. The two singers 
provided a thrilling moment in their great duet: ‘Radames vive’, whis- 
pered Miss Hoffman, intense but secretively; ‘Vive!’ exclaimed Miss 
Davy at full voice sostenuto, and anybody could be excused for jumping 
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Gloria Davy as Aida at Covent 
Garden 


out of his skin. To judge by the 
unsteady wind playing in this duet, 
members of that section were in- 
deed doing something of the kind. 

Nikola Nikolov had to replace 
Jon Vickers as Radames, though 
both tenors claimed illness. Mr 
Nikolov got through the part with- 
out major mishap, largely by avoid- 
ing subtleties of nuance; it was, 
recognizably, still a valuable voice. 


John Shaw, David Kelly and 
Joseph Rouleau filled the bill; 
admirable Priestess from Mary 


Wells. Kempe conducted with taste 
and sensibility, phrasing and articu- 
lating the music exquisitely. The 
chorus sounded tired in Act 2. 
W.S.M. 
Covent Garden. Elektra (May 30) 
Readers will 


remember the sensation that 





the 


Gerda Lammers, 


dramatic soprano from Cassel, caused when, unheralded, she first came 
here to sing Elektra in 1957. Well, at this revival she was even finer. One 
does not compare an Elektra with a Briinnhilde, or a Norma: to declare 





Nehrdich 





this the greatest single performance 
that post-war Covent Garden has 
seen may mean little. But those who 
count curtain calls assure me that 
Gerda Lammers’s name leads all the 
rest; and certainly I have seen no 
other performance where, vocally, 
interpretatively, dramatically, one 
could not imagine‘any phrase being 
done better. The silences, the whis- 
pered utterances, the acting, the 
way words are pronounced, are as 
memorable as the great climaxes. 


Mme Lammers’s voice _ is 
superbly clear, effortlessly strong 
— stronger than before, but with 
no loss of quality — youthful, and 
noble. She finds immense beauty 


Gladys Kuchta as Chrysothemis 
and Gerda Lammers as Elektra, not 
at Covent Garden but in their 
original partnership at Cassel 








Otakar Kraus as Orest and Gerda 
Lammers as Elektra at Covent 
Garden 


in the music; phrase after phrase 
as she utters it is unforgettable. 
Despair, tenderness, hatred, fierce 
exultation are expressed with 
the highest art. It is lovely to 
listen to, and it thrills one through 
every fibre. Purely as singing, it is 
matchless; as a dramatic imper- 
sonation it is spellbinding. 

For the first time here this 
Elektra found, in Elisabeth Hongen, 
a Clytemnestra worthy of her. 
Though Mme Ho6ngen’s voice is 
worn, she can make every phrase tell ; her performance is dignified and 
terrible. The scene between mother and daughter was a battle of equals. This 
impersonation too etched itself on the memory as the Clytemnestra one 
had always hoped to see. In Elektra performances Chrysothemis always 
seems to be the weakest point of the female trio; we await another 
Welitsch. On this occasion Gladys Kuchta, an American dramatic 
soprano who, like Miss Lammers, sings Medea, revealed a rich, powerful 
voice, able to shine out over the orchestra with ease, but rather too ripe 
in timbre. The performance was, in effect, not produced, but merely 
staged, not unsoundly. With Lammers and Hongen this did not matter 

they know how the roles should go— but Miss Kuchta’s impersonation 
was clumsy. Otakar Kraus was a capable Orestes ; and the maidservants 
were Cast at strength. 

Rudolf Kempe’s conducting was superlative. His reading had both 
the vigour of the first Elektra performances he did here six years ago, 
and the finesse of the later ones during that period when impetus seemed 
to be lacking in his readings. He was not just back on the top form we 
knew, but scaled new heights. And the orchestra played more beautifully 
than it has for a long time. A.P. 





Revival Opera Company, Scala Theatre, London. La Favorita (June 7) 


La Favorita, or rightly La Favorite, as the work was composed in 
French for the Paris Opéra, has not been heard in London for many a 
year—the wags used to say that it was regularly performed on Derby 
night at Covent Garden in the great days. In any case it contains a lot of 
fine Donizetti, and there are hints throughout, especially in the great 
ensembles, of Verdi, and the similarity to Forza del Destino with its 
Spanish setting, and scenes in the monastery and procession of monks, 
underlines this. To do the work justice requires all the resources 
of a large opera house, yet even in this economical production, which was 
played against the plainest of settings made of curtains, one got a very 
good idea of the piece. This was due no doubt to the generally profes- 
sional atmosphere that was in evidence, not only on the stage, but in the 
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orchestra pit, where the small but efficient British Concert Orchestra was 
under its conductor Vic Oliver, whose knowledge of and love of opera is 
now well known. 

The star of the evening was Peter Glossop, singing his first bel-canto 
role, of Alfonso. His fine voice, imposing presence, and generally well- 
schooled vocalism, were at all times in evidence, and I do not suppose it 
will be long before he is heard at Covent Garden, where his great gifts 
would be seen and heard to good advantage. Patricia Howard, whom one 
remembers as a light lyric soprano, has now decided to become a drama- 
tic mezzo. She had some difficulty with the tessitura of the role of 
Leonora, and ‘O mio Fernando’ was rather less than the tour-de-force it 
should have been. Joyce Blackham on the other hand had moved up 
from mezzo-soprano to lyric soprano; she has an attractive voice and 
stage presence, but on this occasion her vocalism sounded rather strained. 
David Holm was a sweetly lyric Fernando, and John Holmes revealed a 
fine, firm, deep bass voice as Baldassare—he would be another useful 
recruit to Covent Garden. The production was by Peter Foster. H.D.R. 


Revival Opera Company, Scala Theatre. Oberon (June 8) 

As the letter published on p. 516 from its director, Peter Foster, 
declares, the Revival Opera Company is in a desperate situation. Despite 
a production of Oberon that has improved vastly over the catastrophic 
efforts of a few years ago, the public ignored the scarcity value of the 
work and Press recommendations of considerable enthusiasm, staying 
away in such numbers that even the barmaids were heard mourn’ng the 
poor houses on the first night—and the last night never took place at all. 
Even with the absolute minimum of scenery the company could afford, 
I felt that better use could have been made of, for instance, the power 
of even a few curtains to vary the effective size of the stage: by the 
second act we were more or less reduced to a concert performance in 
costume on a bare stage with everything pushed right back. But in other 
departments where it is fairer to pass an opinion, there have been great 
strides made. First and foremost, the orchestral forces have been 
improved. The British Concert Orchestra played with enthusiasm and a 
lively understanding of the music under Marcus Dods. The costumes, 
lent for the most part by the Wells, the Carl Rosa and the Old Vic, 
were good; and the chorus moved with an improved fluency, though 
Mr Foster’s enthusiasm for Meyerbeerian opera tends to make him set 
the chorus in prepared tableaux rather than keep this difficult drama 
moving. The ballet did well, too, though the notion of representing the 
oars of the boat by the sweeping legs of the girls that formed it was 
more ingenious than effective. The solo singers kept matters alive and 
moving well. Mary Wells sang ‘Ocean, thou mighty monster’ splendidly, 
John Dobson delivered Oberon’s music with dignity, and Brychan Powell 
would have made a better effect if he had not seemed embarassed by 
the whole proceedings. 

That Oberon needs reviving seems to me beyond doubt proven. Its 
problems are indeed severe: the only other production I have ever seen, 
in Germany, was technically superior but in its mad jumbling of realism, 
symbolism and Expressionismus of the worst Twentyish vintage came 
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much further from success than Mr Foster’s creaking but game effort. 
It is a wonderful lyrical work, written under hideous conditions (the 
nature of which I have described in Opera Annual No. 4) and assembling 
a wealth of ravishing melodies ; once, in his use of the little Arab folk 
tune, Weber shows us a glimpse of the powers of symphonic develop- 
ment that made him Wagner’s forerunner in the field of music drama — 
a debt fully and publicly acknowledged by the greater composer. But 
unless we support the stray enthusiast like Mr Foster, who has put 
years of work and a lot of his personal money into fighting for neglected 
19th century operas, we shall never see these works. Mr Foster has 
chosen a lonely and flinty furrow to plough, but he has unearthed some 
rich pleasures for us. We need such as him in opera, and we should give 
him at least the chance to make out a better case for the music he has 
defended so courageously. J.W. 





Opera Society Performances 


Bristol Opera School. The Lily of Killarney (May 11) 

We sometimes forget that though English opera is a sickly enough plant, 
it has never actually been dead since Purcell. Maybe no resurrection is possible 
for Arne’s Artaxerxes, though his smaller pieces have been kept in the 
currency of ballad opera by the Intimate Opera, nor Bishop’s Aladdin, nor 
perhaps of the Victorian stand-bys, Maritana, The Bohemian Girl, and Bene- 
dict’s Lily of Killarney. It is only a few years since Beecham revived The 
Bohemian Girl, and now the Bristol Opera School (really an amateur operatic 
society with a creditable record of 25 years’ enterprise) has taken a look at 
The Lily of Killarney. It does not seem as though The Bohemian Girl will 
ever efface La Bohéme, or The Lily of Killarney Der Freischiitz, which was 
its immediate inspiration. But there they are, having kept alive in their times 
a native plant that subsequently flowered with Stanford’s Shamus O'Brien, 
Ethel Smyth’s The Wreckers, and two generations later, Peter Grimes. 

Benedict was an impressionable composer; echoes of the Italian opera he 
heard in Naples, of the German music of Weber, whose pupil he was, and of 
Mendelssohn who dominated England, the land of his adoption, can be heard 
in what is, for all that, a really Victorianly English opera—about Ireland! 
Indeed, it is an opera for Mr John Betjemen’s collection, for it has melodic 
charm—the duet ‘The Moon hath raised her lamp above’, which is probably 
all that most people know of the opera from having heard it in their grand- 
parents’ drawing-rooms, is typical in this respect. But the weakness, which 
however was not enough to kill it even through all the Wagner hurly-burly 
till 1931, when it was last given professionally in London, is that its dramatic 
action is too crowded to go into music. The libretto was drawn from Dion 
Boucicault’s play Colleen Bawn, which depicts ‘a careless, hard-drinking, hard- 
riding, mettlesome and impoverished Irish gentry’; but even with recourse to 
an excessive amount of spoken dialogue and melodrama it will not leave room 
for music and at the same time make clear what happened. True the story is 
good operatic stuff, but the composer is incapable of writing strong music for 
strong situations. Only the gentler emotions find adequate musical expression, 
as in the song ‘Eily Mavourneen’, and the delightful wedding music. 

The Bristol amateurs had trimmed the opera, staged it simply, although 
confronted with such awkward episodes as attempted murder by drowning, 
and secured a good cast of singers. The central character is Danny Mann, who 
was presented convincingly both in voice and physical movement by Mr 
Hubert Tucker. The chorus, as often is in such cases, was not good at 
physical movement on the stage, but it sang well to the accompaniment of a 
local orchestra directed skilfully and stylishly by Mr Kenneth Mobbs, of 
Bristol University. Frank Howes 
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Guildhall School of Music. Der Freischiitz (May 31) 


If nothing else, the Guildhall Freischiitz was a welcome reminder that 
London has been without this enchanting opera, a key work of Romanticism, 
for far too long. But it was in fact a good deal else—a very creditable 
production of a piece that poses sharper problems than ever now that scepti- 
cism is regarded as a more manly virtue than the power to be shocked. When 
Freischitz fever gripped Europe, the Wolf's Glen was (so to speak) swallowed 
whole. It stood so completely for the dark side of German romanticism, as 
the huntsmen stood for the sunnier side, that a mere hint at a shuddering 
diminished seventh could rouse a sharp twinge of Romantic Agony. But now 
—it is hardly possible to put staring owls, the Wild Hunt and all the other 
paraphernalia of that famous scene on the stage without absurdity. Felsen- 
stein could still do it; and considering the limits of his resources, Sumner 
Austin did extraordinarily well on the school’s little stage. He was much 
helped, in the first cast of the two, by a very promising young Caspar in 
Russell Smith. Mr Smith has already something of a stage presence —his 
cadaverous leer covering a background of panic was admirably disturbing — 
and his powerful, dark-hued baritone was disciplined by a very well-developed 
technique. We should_be hearing more of him. Barry Harries’ sang pleasantly 
as Max. Lorna Elias was plainly more a dramatic than a lyric soprano, and 
she had some difficulty in scaling her performance down to Agathe’s music; 
Janet Young had the right idea about Aennchen’s contrasting skittishness. 
Norman Del Mar held the whole performance together skilfully, handling 
the lyrical music gracefully and summoning an imposing array of orchestral 
terror for the Glen. J.W. 





Broadcast Opera 


Third Programme. Alcina (May 1) 

The Handel Opera Society revival of Alcina three years ago, the first in 
an English theatre for 220 years, seems to have given this lovely opera a 
belated boost, aided of course by the incomparable singing of Joan Sutherland. 
This was her first Handel part, and she has since sung it in Cologne and 
Venice, on both occasions with other British singers in the cast. The recording 
of the Cologne performance, a broadcast by the Cappella Coloniensis under 
Ferdinand Leitner, proved an interesting and enjoyable experience. It was 
more complete than the London version, and evidently more stylish and less 
eccentric than that heard in Venice. 

Since Handel’s dramatic works are too long for modern audiences, they 
are generally hacked about in the clumsiest manner. This was a refreshing 
exception: in addition to the part of Oberto, which is dramatically expendable, 
only two unimportant airs disappeared, though a number of others were 
shortened. The loss of the Sarabande in the first ballet and the full da capo 
of the trio was regrettable, and we might have had the original and far more 
imaginative setting of the first chorus; but these are small points, more than 
outweighed by the virtues of the performance. Above all it had style, without 
anachronism or pedantry —a vital matter in Handel and a stumbling-block 
to so many conductors. The ornamentation, vocal and instrumental, was well 
judged, and it was a pleasure to hear the recorder parts played on the correct 
instruments and not on modern flutes. There were moments when Leitner 
seemed a trifle heavy-handed — he scarcely made the most of the wonderful 
ritornello after the first half of ‘Ah, mio cor’, the Handelian counterpart of 
Mozart’s ‘Ach, ich fiihl’ss— but he always kept the music alive. The 
orchestral playing was for the most part excellent, and the cello obbligato in 
Morgana’s last air was beautifully done. 

It was thrilling to hear Miss Sutherland’s Alcina again. Her voice and 
technique are perfectly suited to this music, which demands not only agility 
but a secure and flexible line on which coloratura and ornament can blossom 
naturally. She makes it sound easy and spontaneous, and that is half the 
battle. Why have the gramophone companies, instead of their ovine attempts 
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to outdo each other’s issues of the same works, not grasped this wonderful 
opportunity? (If they ever think of Handel, they might adopt the motto ‘For 
we like sheep’.) With such artistry one could forgive and even applaud Miss 
Sutherland for pinching Morgana’s aria ‘Tornami’; it is true that Handel later 
gave it to Alcina, but it belongs dramatically and psychologically to her sister. 
The latter was sung with a nice feeling for character and vocal ornament by 
the Dutch soprano Jeannette van Dijck, and Thomas Hemsley was an 
admirable Melisso. Nicola Monti began rather ponderously in Oronte’s first 
aria, but soon got the measure of this ironically observed general whose theatre 
of operations is not so much the armchair as the divan, Norma Procter was 
miscast as Bradamante; although she managed the notes of “Vorrei vendicarmi’ 
—no mean feat in itself — she was too much the oratorio singer for such a 
dramatic part. 

Fritz Wunderlich sang Ruggiero’s music extremely well, demonstrating all 
the more conclusively how impossible it is for a tenor, or a baritone for that 
matter, to do full justice to Handel’s castrato parts. There are two reasons 
for this. In the first place the notes, when transposed down an octave, tend to 
fall in the wrong part of the voice and to produce, if not a pinched or muffled 
tone, an inevitable feeling of strain. Secondly Handel’s extraordinarily acute 
ear for the actual texture of sound, including the spacing of the parts and the 
balance between voice and orchestra, is a positive and essential feature of the 
music. Ruggiero was written for Carestini, an alto with a bigger compass than 
most castrati, and the tessitura of his arias varies quite a lot. ‘La bocca vaga’ 
in particvelar lay uncomfortably low for Wunderlich, who several times 
migrated into the upper octave, to his evident relief but the peril of the line. 
Even in arias with a higher tessitura like the exquisite ‘Mi lusinga’ the magic 
begins to slip away when the voice consorts with the violas rather than the 
violins; and ‘Verdi prati’ suffers likewise if the voice is separated from the first 
violins by two octaves instead of one. In the trio, where the middle voice of 
the three came out heavily at the bottom, the disturbance was much more 
obvious. It is true that listeners unfamiliar with the music might not spot 
much amiss. But that is just the point: if Handel’s operas are to win their 
way back into public favour, which no one would have thought remotely 
possible a few years ago, they must be presented with all their virtues intact. 
[he castrato parts can no more be put down an octave with impunity than 
the second violin part of a Mozart or Haydn quartet: which is undoubtedly 
why Handel himself, though he wrought almost every conceivable malpractice 
on his own music in revivals, always took care to avoid this. 

Winton Dean 


B.B.C. Television. Tobias and the Angel (Bliss) 


Last month I made an earnest plea for more tolerant consideration of 
new British operas. This month I find myself confronted with one about 
which I can find little constructive to say. Television opera has problems 
enough, in all conscience (readers may remember that we devoted two num- 
bers to the subject, in November and December 1957), and calls for the 
greatest effort of understanding from its critics. Yet with the best of wills | 
could not find much to admire in this work. Sir Arthur Bliss has certainly 
taken note of the medium in constructing his score, and there is great skill 
in the way he has fashioned his idiom to suit the quite particular needs of 
television pace. He still has time to prove that he is primarily a melodic 
composer, and there is charm to be found in the line of some of his tunes 
and the characteristically robust yet bitter-sweet harmonic support they 
produce. But Bliss is not essentially an economic composer, and the small, 
complete musical gesture which illuminates a dramatic situation is alien to his 
whole way of musical thinking. The result is that the sentimental element in 
Christopher Hassall’s words was diffused across the whole screen rather than 
focused into a point of strong feeling. Moreover, the supernatural sequences 
failed dismally — Asmoday versus Angel came out like an animated Superman 
strip —and the fish in the river battle should be quickly returned to the 
public bar of the nearest ‘Angler’s Rest’. Norman Del Mar handled the score 
loyally, and the singers responded well. J.W. 
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Readers’ Letters 


The Trojans 

There has never been any doubt that, as Mr Macnutt says (and as I 
pointed out in the article he quotes), Berlioz placed the Royal Hunt and Storm 
before the garden scene; and that of course justifies its restoration at Covent 
Garden. The point I was trying to make was rather different. 

The climax of the love of Dido and Aeneas is the great central event of 
the opera, and Berlioz presents it twice, first epically in the Symphonic 
Intermezzo and then dramatically in the garden scene, following it on each 
occasion with the ‘Italie!’ warning. There is no question of the garden scene 
representing a second or later consummation: witness Anna’s ‘Bientét ils vont 
s'unir’, Dido’s ‘O pudeur! tout conspire 4 vaincre mes remords’ (after hearing 
about Hector’s widow yielding to Pyrrhus), and the symbolic removal of her 
wedding ring by Ascanius in the guise of Cupid. I suspect it was acquaintance 
both with Berlioz’s libretto and with Virgil that led Choudens (or whoever it 
was) to change the order of the scenes, a very natural mistake in the 
circumstances. It is precisely the listener who knows his Virgil — the listener 
to whom Berlioz appeals throughout — who is most likely to be disconcerted 
by the original order: why all this reluctance in the garden after what 
happened during the storm? Berlioz wanted to have it both ways: Virgil’s 
storm-consummation as well as his own (Shakespeare-aided) garden- 
consummation. It is magnificent, but can it be called dramatically consistent 
—let alone artistically inevitable? That is why I said—and repeat — that 
the Intermezzo has no predetermined position in the opera; it duplicates an 
event that is already there. 

Incidentally, Berlioz does not make it clear that Aeneas leaves Dido 
because of Mercury’s warning, which is delivered to the audience and not to 
Aeneas. It is only one of several such references, earlier and later, to his 
Italian destiny. This accords with Berlioz’s peculiar method, throughout the 
opera, of appealing to the audience over the heads of his characters. It comes 
off, because we all know the story: Aeneas goes because he must — there is 
no need to establish all the casual links. This is an epic (and Virgilian) rather 
than a dramatic (and Shakespearian) approach; and perhaps no other composer 
could have got away with it. Winton Dean, Godalming 





Training for Opera 

Your Comment in the April issue of OPERA supporting the Friends of the 
National School of Opera prompts me to write to you from the point of view 
of an opera singer who tried to build up a career in England and who finally 
went to Germany to get regular work. 

Without doubting the standing and qualifications of the directors and staff 
of the National School of Opera, I should like to point out that no opera 
school, however good, can replace the first-hand experience to be gained in a 
professional company. The sheer tension of regular public performance can 
never be experienced in the day-to-day life of a school, even when productions 
are mounted from time to time. The result of such study is sometimes that 
talented students (and we must assume they are talented, otherwise, presumably, 
they would not be there) lose what small amount of confidence they already 
possess, and with it the ability to perform well, because too much criticism 
without sufficient performance can act destructively. I said regular perform- 
ance. This is perhaps what a singer needs above all else: the joy of feeling 
good and doing well; the terror of having to perform when feeling ‘out of 
sorts’; the mastery of nerves under all conditions; these are the things that 
make a singer, and alas, they cannot be learnt at school. 

The small amount of work available makes it very difficult for an up-and- 
coming singer to obtain the regular engagements necessary for his artistic 
development. One indifferently sung audition can produce an opinion about an 
artist from which he can never escape, simply because the English opera world 
is so small. I am quite convinced there are some undiscovered major talents 
in England at this moment who need a minor repertory opera company where 
the corners would be knocked off, and their mistakes would not be noticed by 
the people who matter. Adrian de Peyer, Wuppertal 
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Having read with great interest your Comment in the April OPERA, 
| can fully appreciate the value you set on the ‘National’ School of 
Opera, and the good work it is doing. However, I feel it would be only fair 
to remind your readers that the Guildhall School of Music and Drama has for 
many years helped to guide students along the path to operatic success. In 
quite recent years it has ‘placed’ such young artists as Geraint Evans, William 
McAlpine, Janet Coster, John Dobson, John Heddle Nash, Mary Illing, Edgar 
Boniface, Ann Edwards, Joyce Blackham, David Winnard, Richard Golding, 
Donald McIntyre, Krystyna Granowska and Brenda Scaife. Operatic perform- 
ances have been given at the School ever since its founding—some dozen 
different works in the last ten years, not to mention operatic scenes and 
extracts. 

Sumner Austin, London, W.8. 
Dublin Opera 


Your short note on the Dublin Grand Opera Society’s winter season 
(March issue) contained some inaccuracies which I should like to correct. The 
season opened with Carmen (Mafalda Masini, Jeanette Sinclair, Umberto 
Borso, James Pease; conductor Giuseppe Patané-Caravaglios, producer 
Christopher West), not Faust as you state. This was followed by The Marriage 
of Figaro in which the Count was sung by Jess Walters. Then came Faust, // 
Trovatore, in which Primo Zambruno, not Borsd, sang Manrico, the con- 
ductor being Franco Patane, and finally Fedora. 

Michael Cassidy, Dublin 
Opera Society of Washington 

The December 1959 issue of OPERA has just come to my attention. I would 
like to call your attention to several errors concerning the Opera Society of 
Washington — only one of which I feel very strongly about, it is true. 

During our current season which ended January 1960, we presented Don 
Giovanni, Pélléas et Mélisande and Otello. The works were sung in the 
original language so that it happens that The Rake’s Progress is the only opera 
which we sing in English. Since, for better or worse, our disinclination to 
follow the current trend of opera in English is one of our most noticeable 
characteristics, I am a little sad that your magazine, which is so widely read, 
has published this misinformation. If you have space in a future issue, I would 
appreciate it if you would correct it. 

You may be interested to know that our repertoire for next season includes 
The Queen of Spades, Idomeneo and Carmen. The Queen of Spades is being 
given in Russian for the first time in this country so far as I know. 


Day Thorpe, Manager, Opera Society of Washington, U.S.A. 


Revival Opera 


In spite of all the good Press notices and public reception of both operas, 
the audience did not support our fourth season in numbers sufficient to cover 
the costs of the productions. We played all four performances to a 25% box 
office, and apart from not now being able to give extra performances on the 
llth, we are now facing debts of approximately £1,200. Our planned autumn 
programme is therefore in jeopardy, and I appeal on behalf of the company 
to our patrons and friends through the Press to help us clear this deficit 
quickly, so that we are able to go ahead with our work. 

From the day I formed this company, I have promised to raise its 
standard of work to fully professional level and eventually to perfect it until 
it becomes a really worth-while addition to the London operatic scene, present- 
ing in regular seasons those great and rare works which it is not possible to 
include in the repertoire of our two permanent opera houses. Now, after just 
over two years, a completely professional company is formed performing two 
major works in one week. But this is still the beginning and I can promise 
yet higher standards for our next season. Please, therefore, patrons and friends, 
help us clear this deficit quickly so that we can go on working for the next 
season of three new productions on a sounder financial basis. 

Peter Foster, Artistic Director, Revival Opera Company 
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NOW IN 


CAVALLERIA 
RUSTICANA 


(MASCAGNI) 


Santuzza Caterina Mancini 
( Soprano) 

Turiddu Gianni Poggi 
( Tenor) 

Lola Adriana Lazzarini 
(Mezzo-soprano) 

Alfio Aldo Protti 
(Baritone) 

Lucia Aurora Cattelani 
(Contralto) 





TWO FAVOURITE OPERAS 
STEREO 


| PAGLIACCI 








(LEONCAVALLO) 


Canio Gianni Poggi 
(Tenor) 

Nedda Aureliana Beltrami 
(Soprano) 

Tonio Aldo Protti 
(Baritone) 

Silvio Walter Monachesi 
(Baritone) 

Peppe Alfredo Nobile 
(Tenor) 


Chorus and Orchestra of the “‘Teatro di San Carlo di Napoli” 
conducted by Ugo Rapalo 


Stereo SABL 135/7 Mono ABL 3318/20 


= PHILIPS 


PHILIPS RECORDS LTD - STANHOPE HOUSE - STANHOPE PLACE - LONDON W.2 


Issued in a presentation box containing the three 
records and an illustrated booklet with the libretzi 
in Italian. 


Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 












Giovanni Zenatello 
I am gathering information about the tenor Zenatello, and would be most 
grateful for information any of your readers could furnish, especially data 
concerning his appearances between 1910 and 1930. 
K. F. Hardwick, 10 Chichester Place, Brighton 7, Sussex 


Ferruccio Tagliavini 
I am compiling a discography of Ferruccio Tagliavini, and I would wel- 
come any help from readers of OPERA. Did this tenor make any records before 
1940, and are there any private recordings of performances by him in existence? 
L. B. Clark, Box 27, Narromine, N.S.W., Australia. 


Piano Vocal Scores 
I am interested in locating piano vocal scores of operas by Bizet, Mozart, 
Offenbach and Johann Strauss, with Russian words. I am also interested in 
a piano vocal score of Carmen, with Spanish words. 
’, Shector, M.D., 10438 Lindbrook Drive, 
Los Angeles, 24, Calif., U.S.A. 


Back Numbers 

I shall be greatly obliged to you if you would kindly publish in OPERA this 
request of mine. I would like to complete the set of OPERA from its first issue, 
with the following lacking copies: 

Vol. 1, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6; Vol. 2, Nos. 1, 2, 8; Vol. 4, No. 9; Indexes of 
Vol. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

I am ready to pay for them at a reasonable price. 

Rosanna Gualerzi, C.so Vittorio Emanuele 24, Torino, Italy. 





Questions and Answers 


Can you give me any information about soprano Leyla Gencer? Barbara 
Dodgson, Sinnington, York. 

Leyla Gencer is a Turkish soprano. She studied at the Istanbul Conserva- 
tory and made her début at the Ankara Opera in 1950 as Santuzza. After her 
initial successes in Turkey she went to Italy where she studied with Arangi- 
Lombardi and Apollo Granforte. Her Italian début was at the San Carlo, 
Naples, during the 1953-4 season when she was heard as Butterfly, Tatiana, 
Violetta, and in other roles. She has sung at all the leading Italian opera 
houses, including the Scala, where she made her début during the 1956-7 
season as Madame Lidoine in the premiére of The Carmelites. She made her 
American début as Francesca in Zandonai’s opera at San Francisco in 1956, 
and returned there in 1957 and 1958 singing a variety of roles including Lucia, 
Violetta, Gilda, Elisabeth de Valois, Leonora (Forza), and Manon. Her reper- 
tory also includes Anna Bolena, Lida (Battaglia di Legnano), Lady Macbeth. 
and Renata in The Flaming Angel. 


In reply to Mr K. D. Louis’s query in the May OPERA concerning Pon- 
chielli’s Lina, R. Stallmann sends the following information: 

Lina was produced at the Teatro dal Verme in Milan in 1877 (not 1861) 
with great success. It was a remodelled version of an earlier work, La 
Savojarda, produced at Cremona in 1861. An old catalogue of Ricordi lists a 
vocal score of Lina. Perhaps one of OPERA’s Italian readers may be able to 
furnish some details of Lina’s libretto. 


In reply to Miss Menten’s query concerning Léon Campagnola in the May 
issue, M. Alfred de Cock sends the following information: 

Léon Campagnola was born in Marseilles on February 8, 1875. He made 
his début at Mons as Gérald in Lakmé. After appearances in France and 
Switzerland was engaged for the Paris Opéra in 1910, making his début under 
André Messager as Roméo. He remained a member of the Paris Opéra until 
his retirement in 1925. He also sang in Italy and America. In Antwerp, Lyons. 
and Toulon, he was the first interoreter of Des Grieux in Manon Lescaut, 
and in Paris the first Gennaro in / Gioielli della Madonna. He died in 
Marseilles on January 11. 1955. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 





* * FOR BOOKS # # 


@ There’s an atmosphere about your bookshop 
which I find completely fascinating. Foyles 

is a friendly place and the staff are so helpful. 

Above all, it is such a bookish bookshop.® 


—A Customer’s Letter 


BOOKS x MUSIC x RECORDS 
Quick, efficient postal service. 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) #% Open 9-6 (Mon., Wed, Thurs. 9-7) 
Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road 


TM 











SIEREO DELIGHTS 


It began with express trains and racing cars 
roaring through the lounge—tricks devoid of 
musical interest. Opera-lovers sat up and took 
notice when Rheingold burst upon the scene, 
followed by other, equally spectacular achieve- 
ments. Not everyone, however, enjoys crowd 
scenes or high drama brought to life in domestic 
surroundings, yet even today few record 
collectors realise that stereo can transfigure the 
reproduction of the smallest ensemble, and of 
a solo voice or instrument, too. 

We hope you will let us prove our point by 
visiting our studio and listening at leisure to 
the delightful Ojiseau-Lyre recording of Acis 
and Galatea or, if your interest is not confined 
to vocal music, to Decca’s lovely new disc of 
the Beethoven Septet. (Needless to say, you can 
also hear as much Grand Opera as you wish, 
though modern transport systems are definitely 
taboo!) 

At 100 Queensway you will find a superb 
selection of hand-picked mono and _ stereo 
equipment—first-class stereo results can be 
obtained for as littl as £85—and receive 
authoritative guidance on every aspect of 
records and reproduction. Hours of business: 
9.30 to 5.30 (Fridays 9.30 to 7; Thursdays 
closed). LIVE RECORD REVIEW, our unique 
weekly recital (now in its 4th year), takes place 
from 2 to 4.30 each Saturday afternoon and 
features the latest record issues (vocal discs 
on the 4th Saturday of each month). 


Holidays: Closed from Aug. 10—25 inclusive. 
Thomas Heinitz music in THE HOME 
BAY 2077 100 QUEENSWAY LONDON W2 


A History of 


SONG 


Edited by 
DENIS STEVENS 


The first comprehensive account 
of the history and development 
of secular art-song in the Western 
world. A splendid and important 
book, with nine world-famous 
contributors. 


151 musical examples 


50s. 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration 








DATE COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS GLYNDEBOURNE 
July New, Oxford 

1 Manon Don Giovanni 
2 Aida Merrie England Rosenkavalier 
July Southsea 

3 Merrie England Don Giovanni 
4 Manon LONDON HANDEL OPERA - 

5 Aida Hercules Don Giovanni 
6 Manon Radamisto Rosenkavalier 
7 Macbeth Radamisto Don Giovanni 
8 Aida Hercules Rosenkavalier 
9 Bohéme Radamisto Don Giovanni 
July —— Bristol 

10 Boheme Rosenkavalier 
11 Macbeth Merrie England Don Giovanni 
12 Boheme Rosenkavalier 
13 Cavalleria; Pagliacci —_ 

14 Macbeth — 

15 Bohéme Cenerentola 
16 (End of 1959-60 season) Don Giovanni 
July 

17 Cenerentola 
18 <_ 

19 Theatre closed Cenerentola 
20 Don Giovanni 
21 Cenerentola 
22 Don Giovanni 
23 Cenerentola 
July 

4 Don Giovanni 
25 —_ 

26 — 

27 Theatre closed Cenerentola 
28 Zauberflite 

29 Don Giovanni 
30 Zauberfléte 

31 Cenerentola 





KENTISH OPERA one.  rperiataataieaa CIVIC HALL 
Magic Flute, July 9, 13, 1 
The Old Maid and the trict (Menotti) and Signor Bruschino (Rossini), July 14, 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, LONDON 
The Lodger (Tate-Franklin), July 14, 15, 18, 19. 


HINTLESHAM FESTIVAL 
Cosi fan tutte, July 18, 19, 30. 

ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON, B.B.C. PROMENADE CONCERTS 
July 23, Amy Shuard; July 27, Annelies Kupper; August 1, Joan Sutherland; August 2. 
Nadine Sautereau. 


EASTBOURNE, WINTER GARDENS 
July 3, Clare Emilton, Eric Aiken, Peter Glossop. 


LEAS CLIFF HALL, FOLKESTONE . : 
July 7, Barbara Britton, Kenneth Macdonald, Raimund Herincx. 


ROYAL HALL, HARROGATE, July 14 and PAVILION, BATH, July 20 
Mary Illing, Eric Aiken, David Winnard. 


ST ALBAN’S ABBEY 
The Play of Daniel, July 21, 22, 23. 


ST NICHOLAS’ CHURCH, KING’S LYNN 
The Play of Daniel, July 27, 28. 


Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal, by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C4., and printed by The Carlton Press, Chesham 




















FOR SUPPER AFTER THE OPERA 


PARKES RESTAURATEUR 
at No. 4 BEAUCHAMP PLACE, S.W.3 


“Food at its most delicious”—Vogue. 

“Completely original and delightful restaurant, the expression of Ray 
Parkes’ art, with a select, quite expensive but beautifully cooked choice 
of dishes, changing from day to day’—Taller. 

Teiephone KEN 1390 and reserve a table. 
OPEN FROM 7.30 p.m. to 1.30 a.m. Closed Mondays. 


























CULTURAL EVENTS IN EUROPE 


MUSIC — OPERA — BAL TT , Mo aaeaaset ALS and THEATRES 


MUNICH OPERA FESTIVAL 


and all other leading Festivats. 
Official Booking Agents for the Association of European Musical Festivals, 
TICKETS - TRAVEL - ACCOMMODATION 


FESTIVAL SERVICES LIMITED 
32 BEAUCHAMP PLACE - KNIGHTSBRIDGE - LONDON - S.W.3 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE 1357 | WORLD WIDE TRAVEL | KENSINGTON 9837 














After dining at ALBERT one feels 
. deter Aetasceay9 colli . at eens with all the World. 


—Robin Douglas 


SUNDAY FILMS RE STAURANT 


24 JULY to 11 SEPTEMBER 


(except Sunday, 2] August) ALBER = 


at 6 p.m. each Sunday 53-55 Beak Street, 
THE MARRIAGE Regent Street, W.1. 
OF FIGARO ” 7 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 


under personal supervision of 
MONSIEUR ALBERT 


Comédie Francaise Production 
of BEAUMARCHAIS’ Play 


Music by Mozart 
The second film made in colour by the 


Comédie Francaise under the direction of * 
JEAN MEYER 
English Sub-titles LUNCH 3 Course 7s. 6d. 
—— DINNER S ss 10s. 6d. 
at 8.30 p.m. each Sunday Also A La Carte specialities. 
The Russian film of DOSTOIEVSKY’S Facilities for parties up to 50 
‘y 
THE IDIOT Licensed till midnight 
—— Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
Tickets for each film 3/6, 5/-, 7/6, 10/- GERrard 1296 


All Seats Bookable 
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THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA 


announce auditions for 


THE LEVERHULME SCHOLARSHIP 


value £500 and other bursaries 


to be held in the EMMA CONS THEATRE, MORLEY COLLEGE, 
4th—8th JULY, 1960. 


Adjudicators to include: 
Mr. Moran Caplat, General Manager, Glyndebourne Festival Opera. 
Mr. Norman Tucker, C.B.E., Director, Sadler's Wells Opera Company. 


Full particulars from: 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA LTD., 


Morley College, Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E.1. 
Tel.: WATerloo 4424, 














OPERA BACK NUMBERS 


Vol. | out of print. Vol. 2 numbers 3 to 5, 7, 9 to 

11, and 13 available. All subsequent issues available 

except Vol.4 Number 9. Back numbers can be had 
at 2s. 6d. (by post 2s. 9d.). 





ALL ENQUIRIES TO ROLLS HOUSE. 





Please make cheques payabie to “‘ OPERA” 


ROLLS HOUSE, 2 BREAMS BUILDINGS, 
FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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